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Editorial Notes. 





The Public and Street Lighting. 

THe papers and proceedings generally at the Shellield 
Meeting of the Association of Public Lighting Engineers 
brought out the fact that there is not a great deal of differ- 
ence between what the man in the street thinks he ought 
to have in the way of illumination and what the specialist 
would prescribe for him; the principal difference between 
them being merely in the form of descriptive expression. 
Mr. Councillor F, Thraves may be taken to represent the 
man in the street. He is, of course, something better 
than that in relation to the subject in hand, seeing that 
he is Chairman of the Sheffield Watch Committee, and, 
therefore, has some acquaintance with requirements for 
the police protection of persons and property. Mr. 
J. M. Waldram, B.Sc., we may take to represent the 
scientist in the same matter. Mr. Thraves, in a paper, 
considered the wants of the pedestrian, the motorist, and 
the ratepayer. Mr. Waldram wrapped up the same subject 
under the single term ‘‘ visibility.’’ Visibility in respect 
of the circumstances of our uses of the roadway is highly 
important. The need for consideration, practically and 
scientifically, of the requirements of the pedestrian, the 
motorist, and the ratepayer, is due to the changes in the 
usage of our roadways. The reason we are only now con- 
sidering how best to meet the requirements of the public 
in this relation is due to the fact that science has rarely 
entered into street lighting before, and the wont of every 
responsible road engineer in arranging street-lighting 
plant was to adopt those principles which he thought best 
suited his conditions. But the reason for doing this or 
that never had any sufficiently effective scientific support. 
There came the alterations in the use of roadways and 
the higher expenses due to the war and the changes in 
values; and altogether street lighting became a new prob- 
lem and was elevated to another plane. 

As the man in the street, Mr. Councillor Thraves to- 
day wants the lighting to be of a character which will 
ensure his safe passage across roads, and keep his feet 

om stumbling when on the footpaths. As a motorist he 

‘so requires for his own safety the protection of decent 
lighting when using his motor-car, and he desires the 
safety of the pedestrians who are crossing the road as his 
car is using the surface. As a ratepayer he wants the 
service at the minimum cost. Mr. Waldram combined 
he requirements of the pedestrian and the motorist under 
the one heading of visibility; and he deals in a highly in- 
teresting manner with the different aspects of visibility 
from the points of view of the two users of the roadways 
and pathways. Visibility is not confined to the character 

id degree of lighting which is used for the purpose of il- 
luminating objects, but the factors of distance, size, colour, 
and much else come into play in considering the require- 
ments to obtain perfect visibility from the point of view of 
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These various faciors Mr. 
Waldram collects together under the terms of conspicuity, 
noticeability, and perceptibility. But the qualities which 
promote these three indispensables in visibility have to be 
closely studied from the scientific point of view in order 
to gain the desired end. They can only be discovered by 
experiment such as is being made by Mr. Waldram and 
others similarly engaged. ‘The layman cares nothing for 
these things; and as a matter of fact, even assuming one 
obtains knowledge of the conditions which promote the 
maximum visibility of any object, it does not follow that 
it will be possible to secure them. A scientist cannot order 
the man in the street to dress or otherwise prepare him- 
self so as to assure for himself the maximum conspicuity, 
noticeability, or perceptibility, and we do not want to look 
foolish in respect of our property. Thank goodness that 
no such requirement can be made a matter of compulsion. 
However, we owe our thanks to those who, with the aid 
of science, are working for the improvement of street 
lighting—and along the most economical lines, which can 
only be followed through the efficiencies revealed by 
scientific investigation. 

The ratepayers of Sheffield have much for which to be 
thankful. In their case street lighting only costs $d. per 
week per head of the population, and as pedestrian or 
motorist, no one can grumble over that sum. At the same 
time, in view of the fact that infinitely higher illumina- 
tion standards are required by motorists when using 
the roads, it would only be fair that motorists themselves 
should pay something additional towards realizing the 
higher standards; and this could be well done through the 
Road Fund, as urged at both this year’s conference and 
last year’s at Brighton. The matter of roads, their equip- 
ment, and so forth, have become a national and not purely 
a local affair. To the improvement of illumination, 
modern development in the fittings themselves has made 
a large. contribution. To our mind it is a great pity 
when local authorities possessing electricity undertak- 
ings overlook, or turn a blind eye to, the developments 
that have been made in connection with gas-light- 
ing fittings, and which would permit of greatly improved 
illumination at a very small expense for conversion; but 
they rather favour, for obvious reasons, the spending of 
large sums of money on wholesale conversion from gas 
to electricity. Among the economies which are achievable 
in these times are those due to mechanical lighting and 
extinguishing, regarding which the conference heard of 
progress which to many of the members no doubt was 
news. The progress that has been made enables such 
control to be applied in a great diversity of ways, and that 
diversity subscribes not only to economy, but to efficiency 
in this imposing public service. The meeting of the 
Association at Sheffield, to the measure that it devoted 
itself to such matters as these, did work which we are con- 
fident will have far-reaching effects. 


the pedestrian or the motorist. 
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Working on the Fuel of the World. 

THERE is to be a great garnering of all available know- 
ledge concerning fuel activities in the various parts of the 
world, when the Fuel Conference is held at the Imperial 
Institute in London from Sept. 24 to Oct. 6. We are 
about two months from the opening of this remarkable 
event; and the amount of organization work which has 
been successfully done justifies the approval which the 
International Executive Council of the World Power Con- 
ference gave to the scheme that a sectional fuel meeting 
of the World Power Conference should be organized by 
the British National Committee. The provisional pro- 
gramme which has been framed is a complete assurance 
that technical rewards will be achieved as the result of the 
collaboration of fuel scientists from all parts of the world. 
The Technical Committee’s request for technical contri- 
butions has met with the most favourable response from 
both Great Britain and foreign countries; and the subject- 
matter of those contributions, while it will fully survey the 
practices as appertaining to the respective countries, will 
also show how the technical and scientific study of these 
matters in countries where a poor grade of fuel exists will 
have a great economic bearing upon the distribution and 
utilization of fuel throughout the world. 

Great Britain as the birthplace of the carbonizing in- 
dustries will take a very prominent part in describing 
the various applications of carbonizing systems to the 
development cf the economic and efficient utilization of 
fuels, solid and gaseous. In this particular section, a con- 
tribution is being prepared under the auspices of a Joint 
Committee of The Institution of Gas Engineers, the Coke- 
Oven Managers’ Association, the Fuel Section of the 
Society of Chemical Industry, and the Institute of Fuel. 
The National Gas Council have expressed the hope that 
the position will be realized to the full by the carboniza- 
tion industries of the country, and that administrators and 
all concerned in the direction of such industries will do 
their utmost to be present, as well as to afford facilities 
for their technical and commercial officers to attend. 
Altogether, there will be two dozen sections which will 
deal with the different aspects of the subjects. These 
will cover in the aggregate no less than—if promises are 
honoured—167 communications. In Section A, which deals 
with the coal industry, economic and general considera- 
tions are taken into account; and according to the titles 
we shall, through these communications, learn a good deal 
regarding the characteristics of the lower qualities of coal 
which are found in other countries. As already indicated, 
these fuels are going to make a great difference to the 
world’s distribution of coal, as we now know it, and 
will do so more and more as science comes to its aid, 
Naturally the countries possessing stores of these low- 
grade fuels are vastly interested in the work that is being 
done to promote methods of utilization which will increase 
the economic and industrial value of such coals. The 
more success there is realized in dealing with them, the 
less will be the need for those countries to have recourse 
to the richer fuels of other countries. This, in turn, will 
mean that their patronage of the supplies of other coun- 
tries and their requirement for transport will be on the 
down grade, which will make a material change in their 
commercial relationships. An interesting section will be 
that dealing with coal treatment—cleaning, drying, and 
briquetting—and similar interest will be found in the 
section allocated to storage and handling of solid fuels 
by the user. Of course, liquid fuels will take a consider- 
able place in the work of the Conference; but they will 
be subservient to Section G, which will deal with the 
economic and general considerations applying to the car- 
bonization industry (whether high or low temperature) for 
town gas processes, or the combined production of metal- 
lurgical and household coke. It can be seen that this 
section will afford a broad scope for discussion of such 
subjects, and the sale of domestic coke by the coking 
industry and the bulk supply of its gas to the gas in- 
dustry. 

Another expansive section will be found which deals 
with the composition, classification, preparation, storage, 
and handling of gaseous fuels and of the products of the 
carbonization industry generally, and there are special 
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utilizations such as that of fuels for steam generation anc 
electricity production and that of fuels, including elec- 
tricity, for industrial furnace work. Most countries pro- 
pose to make contributions to these important sections. 
There should also be some interesting information on th: 
subject of the utilization of fuels, including electricity, 
for domestic purposes. Pulverized fuel is bound to find 
a place, and the same applies to internal combustion en- 
gines, and the transmission of power. Waste-heat re- 
covery is an inseparable part of our procedure at the 
present time in the economical utHization of fuels. Bui 
above all things, for the future of fuel economy and effici- 
ency, we must have well-trained fuel technicians, and 
among the contributions in this regard will be one by 
Prof. J. W. Cobb. This is a very general survey of the 
proceedings which will occupy attention at the Fuel Con- 
ference; but readers can expand upon it to their heart's 
content, and then will not exhaust the topics which 
will be brought to the notice of those who are fortunate 
enough to be in attendance at the Conference on Fuel, the 
like of which has never previously been organized. 


The Only Gas Producing System. 
Tue ‘‘ Financial News ”’ 
** special.’’ 
It was on 
Finance of Large-Scale Operations. 
the carbonization of no less than 17 milliot: tons of coal 
per annum. It also showed the colossal impudence of 
someone in the gas industry in ranging kis intelligence 
against the imposing experience, knowledge, and practices 
of the whole of the gas profession, asserting that they 
are all wrong, and that he is the only one who is right. 
At the time an indirect attack was made on the manage- 
ment of the Glasgow Corporation Gas Department, with 
the view of showing that, by following the generally ac- 
cepted practices and not the ‘‘ new,’’ the consumers were 
deprived of financial benefit, we strongly protested 
against any member of the gas profession taking the 
mean course of attacking the administration of a gas 
undertaking in the manner adopted in that instance. 
Unsigned, and merely called a ‘‘ special,’’ there appears 
this article in the ‘‘ Financial News,’’ which criticizes the 
heat balance-sheet of the gas industry, as presented in 
the Presidential Address of Mr. H. D. Madden to The 
Institution of Gas Engineers, and contrasts it, to its dis- 
advantage, with a process unnamed, unsponsored, and 
without any allocated birthplace. But we, of course, 
all know where the process was born; and who it is who 
wishes to boom it—and not altogether out of love for the 
country, but to an extent for self-interest. He cannot 
be blamed for that, but we cannot allow to go unchal- 
lenged the methods he prefers to employ in carrying on 
his exploitation; the personal side cannot be evaded. 

It was pointed out by Mr. Madden that the gas indus- 
try uses 17,000,000 tons of coal a year; and in the shape 
of gas, coke, and tar, the process gives 80 p.ct. return 
of the original thermal value. He submitted that, if more 
efficient methods of manufacture are found as practical 
propositions, the gas industry will be in the vanguard 
to adopt them, and will not fear to scrap older and less 
efficient plant, ‘‘for we claim that a true commercial 
instinct balances and governs the engineering decisions 
of our profession.’’ If the article means anything at all, 
it is that the commercial instinct which balances and 
governs the engineering decisions of our profession in 
this case has not been exercised. In a single instance, 
however, the ‘‘ new methods ’’ have been applied, and in 
that town the consumers of gas have to pay a higher 
price per therm than many elsewhere supplied by those 
who recover 8o p.ct. of the original thermal value of the 
coal—not all in gaseous form as is preferred by the writer 
of the ‘‘ special,’”’ in the ‘‘ Financial News.”’ 

The so-called wonderful new methods do not appear 
to have been very active in driving out the old methods; 
and the ‘‘ Financial News ”’ before it published such an 
article should have asked itself, Why is this? Is it be- 
cause there is only one brainy man in the gas industry? 
Is it because the condition of the country would not allow 
this revolutionary change? Just consider that to get into 
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use the quantity of heat represented by present-day 
gaseous therms two to three times more storage would 
be required, and transmission pipes two or three times 
larger. The ‘‘ Financial News’’ may take it from us 
that the whole tale, as a comparison with that of Mr. 
Madden, is not told in the ‘‘ special ’’ article which it 
recently published. In fact, many a prominent gas engi- 
neer has smiled over the easy means by which that paper 
has accepted the dictum that all the world’s gas engineers 
are wrong excepting the one glorious soul to whom this 
method has been revealed. Perhaps that irrepressible one 
will tell us where the new method has been tried and 
proved to the advantage of the consumers. We do not 
know of a single instance. 


Spheres for Gas Storage. 
Tuat there is in this country a big change on the way 
from the old methods of gas storage and distribution 
appears to be a fair deduction from the information that 
comes to hand. America is the country that has been 
most advanced in this change, because in the United 
States, apart from waterless gasholders, Mr. George 
Horton, the President of the Chicago Bridge and Iron 
Works, tells of the considerable demand for spheres for 
U.S.A. gas-works, and Mr. R. B. Hodgson (the Manag- 
ing Director of the Whessoe Foundry and Engineering 
Company, Ltd., who are manufacturing these spheres 
in this country) mentions the great interest that gas 
engineers. at home are taking in the utilization of such 
spheres for high-pressure storage. The storage of gas 
at high pressure without any mechanical movement on 
the part of the holder.is found to be economic for both 
the gas supplier and the consumer; and practice is tend- 
ing in that direction. A good deal of thought on this 
holder, both practical and theoretical, is given in a paper 
which Mr. Horton read before the Canadian Gas Associa- 
tion, and which we reproduce in large part in this issue 
of the ‘¢ JournaL.’’ By the use of such spheres, it is found 
that gas obtains the same advantage that water distribu- 
tion has—that is, by the use of storage capacity provided 
in certain advantageous positions, the load curve for the 
central station plant may be smoothed-out to an almost 
constant amount. The storage absorbs the excess during 
the low-demand periods, to be utilized for peak-load 


periods. This means that the central plant may run 
at its most efficient load at all times; and the equip- 
ment for this requires the minimum of investment. _ It 


is obvious that no expensive foundations are required 
due to a water-tank or to the mechanism of the 
holder getting out of truth. Al! that the foundations have 
to do is to carry the weight of the container. High- 
pressure storage has no moving parts; it has no liquid 
seal; it requires no maintenance of water level or water 
temperatures; the foundations need be only large enough 
to carry the weight of the container, which is almost 
negligible compared with the load on the foundations of 
the low-pressure holder. Apart from obvieus economies 
and practical values, the spherical holder promises a chanve 
in the landscape such as is not imparted by the old-time 
holders and the tankless form. 





Good Wishes to Sir Arthur Duckham. 
As our readers are aware, Sir Arthur Duckham, K.C.B., 
ill shortly leave for Australia as Leader of a Government 


( to confer with the Australian Government and 


ith representatives of industry and commerce with regard to 


mmission 


develop nent of Australian resources and on matters affect- 
x the common interests of Australia and the Mother Country. 
On Wednesday last, at the Savoy Hotel, representatives of the 
verning bodies of the gas industry entertained Sir Arthur 
luncheon, in order to convey to him their good wishes that 
siceess may attend the important work which he has been 
cilled upon by the Government to undertake. These good 
Wishes, in which every reader of the ‘* JoURNAL ”* will heartily 
coneur, were graciously expressed by Sir David Milne-Watson ; 
ard in his reply, Sir Arthur said that he owed his success in 
life to the splendid and thorough training he had received in 
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the gas industry—an industry which is dear to his heart, and 
which he is convinced has a wonderful future. An account of 
last Wednesday’s ceremony will be found on a later page of our 


issue to-day. 


The Rating Anomaly. 

The Rating and Valuation (Apportionment) Bill was passed 
by the House of Commons for third reading on Tuesday of 
last week ; and should no change be made in the Upper House, 
the gas industry will have failed to secure participation in the 
rate relief which it is proposed to give to productive industries. 
The industry has done its best to present a case which it regards 
as exceedingly strong—not only “ at first sight,’? as appears 
to Mr. Chamberlain, but even after the fullest consideration. 
The argument is now a familiar one—that the Bill as it stands 
definitely handicaps the gas industry in its competition with 
certain other industries, in connection with the disposal of coke, 
tar, pitch, sulphate of ammonia, and many other chemicals. 
It was put clearly by Mr. Reginald G. Clarry and Mr. Will 
Thorne during the third reading debate in the Commons; and 
the thanks of the gas industry are due to these two members. 
Though what they had to say did not affect the result on that 
occasion, the facts then adduced may prove useful when the 
matter comes to be dealt with in the House of Lords. 


‘Mr. G. A. Service.’’ 
In the ‘‘ Gas SALESMAN 
issue of the ‘‘ JourNar ”’ 


”? which forms a supplement to this 


is published an article calling atten- 
tion to the success which has crowned the efforts of the British 
Commercial Gas Association in their 1928 advertising cam- 
paign. As our readers are aware, the “ B.C.G.A.,” through 
“Mr. G. A. Service,” are informing the public exactly what 
the service is that the gas industry offers. 
becoming known to the nation, and the idea fully deserves all 
the backing which individual undertakings can give it in their 
local publicity. 


© Mr. Service ”’ is 


Already many undertakings are employing 
the national scheme for their local publicity work ; and as this 
number increases, the benefit which is bound to accrue will in- 
crease at . much higher rate than a direct proportion. In con- 
nection with the scheme, it is, of course, essential that every 
salesman should know what ‘‘ Mr. Service ” has told the pubti- 
through the Press, and should be able to amplify the informa- 
tion when the need arises. It is therefore incumbent on the 
managements of all undertakings to ensure that all materiat 
destined for the public eye should be seen and studied bv their 
salesmen, so that they are never in the dark when a consumer 
makes an inquiry based on something read in literature. 


Declension of the Miners’ Federation. 

The annual conference at Llandudno of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion of Great Britain has had at any rate two features. The 
one which has probably excited more general interest was 
the lively repudiation of Communism, involving a physical 
President (Mr. Herbert Smith) himself 
is reported to have taken part. As to the why and the where- 
fore of this attitude it is not necessary here to inquire, though 


struggle in which the 


note may well be taken of the dissension in so far as it may 
iffect the stability of the Federation structure. It is the revela- 
tion regarding the strength of this structure which constitutes 
perhaps the more important of the features of the conference. 
[he accuracy of this revelation cannot be called in question,’ 
for it was made by no less a person than Mr. Smith, in his 
Address. There he 
decline in the membership of the Federation from 957,610 in 

With 
the coal industry in its present serious condition, it is hardly to 


Presidential stated that there has been a 


1921 to 784,986 last vear, and 625,576 at the present time. 


be expected that the Miners’ Federation would show no falling 
off in numerical strength ; but those who follow matters closely 
will: probably not be at a loss to suggest other reasons also for 
the present state of affairs. 

June Coal Outouts. 

During the week ended June 2, which included the Whitsun 
holidavs, the amount of coal raised was only 2,833,600 tons; 
the number of men employed being. 927,800. A more normal 
condition of affairs prevailed during the week ended June o, 
when the output was 4,707,300, and the number of workers 
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923,700. In the week ended June 16, the tonnage raised was 
4,621,000, and the number of men employed 921,800. The 
week ended June 23 showed closely similar figures, the produc- 
tion being 4,546,600 tons, and the number of men employed 
920,300. In the last week of the month, 4,347,100 tons were 
raised; the number of workers being 918,200. It will be 
noticed that there is a slow reduction in output, and in the 
number of workers. In all probability this is due to the work- 
ing of the coal marketing schemes. 


Railway Road Transport Bills. 

We think that probably the Joint Committee who dealt with 
these Bills have created a record in sittings for Private Bill legis- 
lation. In all they had thirty-seven sittings. Viscount Chelms- 
ford and his colleagues well deserved the thanks of promoters 
and opponents—voiced by Mr. H. P. Macmillan, K.C., on 
behalf of the promoters and by Mr. Jeeves, K.C., on behalf of 
opponents—for the courtesy they had extended to all who had 
been engaged in the protracted inquiry. 





otal 


PERSONAL. 


The appointment of Mr. Herpert Baxter HOLwipay as 
Engineer and Manager of the Gas and Water Department of 
the County Borough of Wallasey was confirmed by the Council 
at their meeting on July 12. Mr. Holliday was unanimously 
selected from forty-three applicants for the post. In November, 
1923, he was selected out of sixty applicants for the post of Chief 
Assistant Engineer and Manager of the Wallasey undertaking, 
since when he has been right-hand man to Mr. J. H. Crowther, 
who, as already noticed in the ‘* JouRNAL,”’ retires from the 
office of Engineer and Manager on Aug. 31, the date on which 
he will complete 37 years’ continuous service with the Walla- 
sey Corporation. Prior to coming to Wallasey, Mr. Holliday 
was for six years at Sheffield, as Chief Assistant to the Sheffield 
Gas Company, in which capacity he had a wide and varied ex- 
perience of constructional and mechanical engineering. His 
early training was commenced as a student at the East Hull 
Gas-Works, after which an engineering apprenticeship in the 
workshops of the Midland Ironworks, Donnington, under Mr. 
R. J. Milbourne, of Messrs. C. & W. Walker, Ltd., was fol- 
lowed by experience at the Ilford Gas-Works, and also with the 
County Borough of Keighley, as Chief Assistant Engineer and 
Manager. Mr. Holliday was born at Scarborough, educated at 
Hymers College, Hull, and at the London University, and has 
now had seventeen years’ experience of large gas and water 
undertakings. 


The Accrington and District Gas Board have recognized the 
outstanding services of the General Manager, Mr. A. J. Harri- 
son, by increasing his salary to £41500 a year—an advance of 
£350 a year. Speaking at a meeting of Board representatives, 
Alderman Barlow referred to the general re-organization car- 
ried out since Mr. Harrison took over the management, when 
the gas supply was in jeopardy, due to the worn-out and badly- 
used plant. A scheme of reconstruction had been carried out 
at an expenditure of approximately £°200,000; and the output 
had increased, in face of strong competition, by over 60 p.ct. 


Mr. R. B. HopGson, the Managing Director of the Whessoe 
Foundry and Engineering Company, Ltd., has just returned 
from a business visit to Canada and the United States. We 
understand that he has been studying manufacturing condi- 
tions and general shop practice, and also investigating the uses 
there of waterless holders and spheres for gas storage. 


_ 
a cal 


OBITUARY. 


The funeral of Mr. James WitttAM GLOVER, whose death was 
announced in last week’s issue of the ‘* JouRNAL,’’ took place 
on Wednesday, July 1, at Golder’s Green Crematorium, and 
was attended by many relatives and friends, including over 
fifty of the older employees from Ranelagh Works. 





The death occurred on Wednesday, July 18, of Mr. E. H. 
ParkER, LL.D., D.L., J.P., ex-Mayor of Cambridge and High 
Steward of the Borough, who was Chairman of the Cambridge 
University and Town Gas Light Company for thirty years. 
Members of the Eastern Counties Gas Managers’ Association 
have pleasant recollections of Dr. Parker’s hearty welcnme on 
the occasion of their visit to Cambridge in the autumn of last 
year, 


—_— 





British Waterworks Year Book and Directory.—In last week’s 
** JOURNAL ”’ there was a brief review of this useful publication, 
which may be obtained from the Secretary, British Water- 
works Association, 173, Rosebery Avenue, E.C.1, price one 
guinea, post free, 
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SIR CHARLES JESSEL, BART. 


An Appreciation. 


By the death of Sir Charles Jessel, the gas industry, both in 
England and abroad, has lost a great and humanizing person. 
ality. He was a director of the Imperial Continental Gas 
Association for 33 years, during the last fifteen of which he 
had been Chairman, and a Director of the Bournemouth Ga 
and Water Company for fourteen years and of the South Africa: 
Lighting Association for six years. 

The son of a great Master of the Rolls, Sir Charles was him- 
self possessed of a mental equipment which would have enabled 
him to undertake with exceptional success anything to whicl 
he set his mind. He was endowed with great power of judg 
ment and a remarkable capacity for quick decision. Added to 
this he possessed an extraordinary gift of memory, which, when 
not engaged on business matters, loved to exercise itself in 
keeping alive memories which always became for him more 
fragrant through the sheer act of recollection; but, with ar 
extraordinary charity, he never evoked from his memory any 
thing which was to a man’s prejudice. A simple apology mad 
a direct appeal to his generous heart. The sincerity of the 
apology was remembered; the stupidity of the act which had 
led to it was always forgotten. 

There must be few men possessed of such a. memory who 











have made equal use of it for giving pleasure to those with 
whom they were brought into contact ; Sir Charles regarded it 
as a means of broadening his affectionate interest in others. 
The employees of the Imperial Continental Gas Association were 
to him as a family of which he was the head; and on his visits 
abroad he would frequently remind some of the staff of a 
trivial incident of perhaps twenty years ago, which his listener 
had treasured up, but which he hardly expected his Chairman 
to remember. 

His uprightness, selflessness, generosity of spirit, and sense of 
justice were but evidence of the greatness of his soul. Hi 
expected of no man a higher standard than he set himself. 
Wherever he went he was loved and left a trail of happiness in 
his wake, for business acumen was in him combined with a rare 
gift of sympathy and a marked sense of humour. 

During his Chairmanship of the Imperial Continental Gas 
Association he was called upon to nurse the Company through 
the troubles of the war period, when many of the stations were 
in German hands. His tempered optimism during this difii- 
cult time will be remembered by many, as will the financial 
skill with which he managed the post-war settlement and the 
able manner in which he set to work to re-establish the affairs 
of the Association on a sure foundation. 

The illness, which so unhappily proved fatal, developed a 
fortnight before his death during a visit to Nancy for a Bocrd 
meeting of the Compagnie Continentale du Gaz en France, 
which he had helped to bring into being; while his last visit 
to the City, four days before his death, was for the purpose of 
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presiding at a Board meeting of the Imperial Continental Gas 
Association. If he could have been forewarned of his destiny, 


he would have asked nothing better than to die as he did in the 
harness of the Companies he loved so well. 
His death has deprived the Imperial Continental Gas Associa- | 


tion of a great Chairman, and all associated with both the Im- 
perial Continental Gas Association, the Bournemouth Gas and 
Water Company, and the South African Lighting Association 
of a great friend. The world is the poorer for the passing of a 
great gentleman. F. H. J. 





<i> 
> 


a 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


Tue Electricity Commissioners are in a hurry. They could not 
wait until their annual report to make an announcement re- | 
garding the consumption of electricity in 1927 in comparison 
with 1926. It was 6850 million Kw.H. 
—an increase of 19'6 p.ct. on the previ- 
ous year’s figures. It will not be for- 
gotten that the previous year was the 
coal strike year, when the increase was only 3°8 p.ct. All the 
same the industry has not done badly. The actual year by 
year increase following 1920-21 (when there was a backward 
movement) has been 1g p.ct., 15°1 p.ct., 10°5 p.ct., 3°8 p.ct., and 
19°6 p.ct. A short time ago a prophet in the industry said the 
increase last year was 25 p.ct. He was a bit out. The in- 
crease in therms in 1927 over the strike year was 233,722,000. 
The South-West Midlands 
Joint Committee are elated. They are 
justifying their existence. Last year 
there was a saving of 17} p.ct. in fuel 
consumption in their area. Considerable progress has been 
made with extensions of the distribution systems to the un- 
developed parts of the district—some twenty additional small 
towns and villages in Worcestershire and Warwickshire having 
been brought into the sphere of supply. The number of elec- 
tricity consumers advanced by 21 p.ct.; and an average of 228 
units per head of the population were sold, against 191 in the 
previous year. 


Consumption 
Increase for 1927. 


Advisory 
In the South-West 
Midlands. 


In our references last week to the Elec- 





The Hush-Hush 
Policy. 


trical Contractors’ Association Confer- 
ence at Cheltenham, we alluded to the | 
paper by Mr. W. R. Rawlings, in which 
he showed strong opposition to secretiveness on the part of the 
electrical industry regarding the dangers of electricity. He also | 
accentuated earthing as a safeguard to the public, and further 
emphasized that a set of simple wiring rules, which could be 
made universally applicable, should be adopted by the industry. 
It is clear from what Mr. Rawlings says that there has been 
difficulty in obtaining details of electrical accidents, ‘‘ more | 
particularly since it has been the settled policy of the industry 
to suppress, as far as possible, all such information.’’ We 
always imagined this was the case, but this is good confirma- 
tion. There is only one source from which true information 
can be obtained, and that is Mr. Scott Ram’s Home Office 
reports; but the particulars are limited to factories, and do not 
deal with homes. From Mr. Scott Ram’s-reports, it is found 
that in 1924, in factories alone, there were 443 accidents and 27 
fatalities ; in 1925, 414 accidents, 24 of which were fatal; and in 
1926, 338 accidents, and 17 fatalities. At the present time, the 
only protection given to the householder and shopkeeper is the 
pious hope that the Institution of Electrical Engineers Wiring 
Regulations will be carried out, for there is no one who can 
enforce anything, not even the Fire Offices. No one who took 
ee in the discussion had the temerity to suggest that Mr. 
Rawlings’ method of procedure in informing the public of the 
risks of electricity was not the correct one. They see greater | 
danger in suppression, and in being found out. And now per- | 
haps our electrical journalists will stop their attacks on those | 
daily papers who venture on good authority to state that the 
disaster is due to electricity. 
Mr. Joseph Orringe, of Leicester, at the | 
meeting of the Electrical Contractors’ | 
Association, gave very good reasons | 
why, if the members of that organiza- | 
ion desire the maximum development of electricity, they should | 
ntribute to. its production by fostering retail sales of ap- | 
iances. But there was only one speaker at the end of the | 
er, which very much disappointed the author. For the | 
ouragement of the retail business there must, of course, be | 
ourable domestic tariffs ; co-operation must run through the 
ustry; supply authorities, manufacturers, and all other sec- 
ns of the industry, must work in businesslike harmony. 
re must be a clearly defined policy on the lines of the 
..C.U.”? Trading Policy—mutually agreed upon and en- 
ed by all sections of the trade immediately concerned. 
‘ester has shown a remarkable increase in the domestic 
1. The amount of energy sold for lighting (excluding streets 
factories), cooking and heating, and combined domestic 
> has grown thus: 1922, 4,006,742 KW.H.; 1923, 5,454,754 | 
-H. ; 1924, 7,611,581 KW-H.}; 1925, 10,119,046 KW.H. ; 1926-27 | 


Contractors and 
Retail Sales. 


(15 months), 18,560,293 Kw.H. Mr. Orringe makes a point of 
the policy of the department in confining its energies almost 
entirely to the economical generation and distribution of elec- 
trical energy ; leaving the sales side wholly in the hands of local 
installation engineer retailers. The immediate consequence of 
this policy is that the working costs of the undertaking are very 
low, while it is claimed the charges for electricity in the area 
are very reasonable. Local installation engineers and their 
staffs canvass freely to secure new consumers, and the keenest 
competition prevails. The Department surveys new districts 
from time to time to ascertain whether mains extensions are 
justified, but directly cable laying commences all possible new 
consumers are vigorously canvassed by the local installation 
engineers. The only speaker on the paper was Mr. H. Moss, 
who thought that some contractors considered they were above 
retail selling; but there was nothing of which to be ashamed. 
Commenting upon the absence of criticism or suggestions, Mr. 
Orringe said he had hoped that the contractors were beginning 
to realize the importance of retail selling. He does not fear the 
competition of large stores and ironmongers, because, in his 
view, only electrical men can give the service which leads to 
satisfied customers. 

Gas ‘‘ fumes ”’ have been accused of all 


sorts of things; from time to time 
‘* Meteor ”’ of the ‘‘ Electrical Times ”’ 
has charged them with, through the 


sulphur content, doing severe damage to book bindings. Some 
book bindings deserve this; and gas fumes, if it is all true that 
is said of them, deserve congratulations for ridding the world 
of monstrosities in book bindings. ‘‘ Meteor ’’ has turned up 
the matter again from the débris of the past—not having any- 
thing better with which to fill up his columns. Generally 
speaking, he maturally finds the change from electricity to gas 
in libraries to be justified on the score of cost, without con- 
sidering the damage by sulphurous fumes. But he learns that 
at Elgin the authorities are putting in the electric light although 
it is going to cost them a considerable amount of money, be- 
cause they believe the electric light will counteract the trouble of 
binding destruction. The ‘‘ JourNAL ”’ is 80 years of age; and 
‘* Meteor ’’ is at liberty to step round and see the original 
binding of Vol. I. Electric light has never been used in the 
‘** JOURNAL ”’ office. 


Those Ferocious 
Gas Fumes. 


The Camberwell tragedy in which a 
vacuum cleaner played a part (as briefly 
noted last week) has properly upset the 
electricity industry; and all manner of suggestions are being 
made to ease the public mind. But the public knows so little 
about even such elementary things as earthing, insulation, and 
so forth, that we are afraid the efforts to restore confidence 
will be difficult. Mr. H. W. Clothier, of Hebburn-on-Tyne, 
has written to the ‘* Daily Telegraph ’’ pointing out that the 
recommendation of the jury in the Camberwell case, that all 
vacuum cleaner handles should be insulated, still leaves it possi- 
ble to get a shock from other metallic parts if they are acci- 
dentally in contact with the live conductors. Although this 
may be a remote contingency, there is always the risk, against 
which there should be safeguard. The recognized remedy is to 
design the apparatus so that all exposed metal is properly 
earthed ; and adequate provision has been made for this by the 
British Engineering Standards Association in their specification 
No. 196, which standardizes a design of terminal of the pro- 
tected type with earthing connections. The remedy of curthing 
is adopted under Government regulations for the avoidance in 
factories of accidents similar to the one under discussion; and 
Mr. Clothier’s conclusion is that the jury’s recommendation, 
good so far as it goes, would have been better if it had called 
for proper earthing as well as satisfactory insulation. 

Only the shell of Park Farm, Stone 
Albany, the residence of Lady Charles 
FitzRoy, is standing to-day. It was de- 
stroyed by fire early on the morning of last Sunday week. 
Fused wires are believed to have been the cause. The mill of 
Messrs. Blair & Sumner, Ltd., Bleachers, of Bolton, was de- 
stroyed by fire which broke out in a part of the building where 
only an electric cable could have been the cause. The building 
is largely occupied by Messrs. Hodgkinson & Gilibrand, Ltd., 
the damage to whose stock and machinery is estimated at 
450,000, while Messrs. Blair & Sumner suffered a loss of about 
420,000. A fused wire set fire to the storeroom at the Scar- 
borough Spa early on July 15. A fire on July 16 at Messrs. 
James Jackson’s London Works, Rotherham, was believed to 
have been caused through the overheating of an electric motor, 


Vacuum Cleaners. 


Mishaps. 
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WORLD POWER FUEL CONFERENCE, 


The Programme of the Fuel Conference of the World Power 
Conference, which is to be held at the Imperial Institute, 
London, from Sept. 24 to Oct. 6, is an extensive one, for no 
fewer than twenty-two sections are to consider various aspects 
of the fuel problem. The following is a list of the papers 
likely to be of interest to our readers. 

Section A: 


THe Coat Inpustry—Economic AND GENERAL 
CONSIDERATIONS. 


(1) ** The Coal and Lignite Resources of the Australian Common- 
wealth.”” (AUSTRALIA.) 
luthoritative Body: The Power Survey Committee of the Aus- 
tralian Standards Association. 
(2) ‘* The Combustion of Brown Coal in the Australian Common- 
wealth.” (AUSTRALIA.) 
Authoritative Body: State Electricity Commission of Victoria. 
Author: The Chief Engineer. 
(3) ‘* The Coal Industry in Austria.”’ 
Authoritative Body: Verein der Bergwerksbesitzer Oesterreichs. 
Author: Dr. A. Gstéttner. 
(4) ‘‘ Austrian Coal—Technical Characteristics of the More Im- 
portant Varieties.’’ (aUSTRIA.) 
luthoritative Body: Gesellschaft fiir Warmewirtschaft. 
(5) ‘A Study of Post-Carboniferous Coals.’’ (CANADA.) 
luthoritative Body: Scientific and Industrial Research Council 
' of Alberta. Author: Dr. Edgar Stansfield. 
(6) ‘‘ Methods used for the Improvement of Lignites in Czecho- 
slovakia.”’ (cZECHOSLOVAKIA.) 
Authoritative Body: Czechoslovakian National Committee, 
World Power Conference. Author: J. Formanek. 
(7) ‘* The Use of Coal as a Fertilizer.” (czECHOSLOVAKIA.) 
Authoritative Body: Czechoslovakian National Committee, 
World Power Conference. Author: A. D. Kissel. 
** Methods of Burning Dutch East Indian Coals.’’ (puTcH EAST 
INDIES.) 
luthoritative Body: Bureau of Mines, Bandoeng, Java. Author: 
D. J. L. Coninck Westenberg. 
‘Korean Coals and their Utilization.”” (jaPAN.) 
1uthoritative Body: Government Fuel and Ore-Dressing Re- 
search Institute, Korea. Author: Prof. M. Kamo. 
**Some Considerations regarding the Rational Utilization of 
Roumanian Lignites.”’ (ROUMANIA.) 


(AUSTRIA.) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


Authoritative Body: Roumanian National Committee, World 
Power Conference. 
(11) ** Utilization of Low-Grade Fuels in U.S.S.R.”’ (russt1a.) 


Authoritative Body: State Thermo-Technical Research Institute, 


Moscow. Author: Prof. L. K. Ramzin. 
(12) ‘*‘ Characteristics and Classification of Fuels in U.S.S.R.”’ 
(RUSSIA.) 
Authoritative Body: State Thermo-Technical Research Institute, 
Moscow. Author: Prof. L. K. Ramzin. 
(13) ** The Calorific Value of Industrial Fuels.’’ (spatn.) 


luthoritative Body: Spanish National Committee, World Power 
Conference. Author: Prof. J. A. de Artigas. 
“The Constitution of Coal.’ (GREAT BRITAIN.) 
Authoritative Body: Technical Committee, Fuel 
1928. Author: Prof. R. V. Wheeler. 
“The Use of Fuel in the Netherlands.’’ (HOLLAND.) 
Authoritative Body: UL’Institut National Néderlandais 
l’Economie des Combustibles. Author: F. C. Wirtz. 
** Basis of Evaluat’on of Fuel Resources.” (u.s.A.) 
Authoritative Body: U.S.A. Bureau of Mines. 


SAMPLING 


(14) 
Conference, 


(15) 
pour 


(16) 


Section B: AND TESTING OF SoLip FUuELs. 


— 


( 
(2) 


** Sampling and Testing of Coal.’’ (austRIA.) 
luthoritative Body: Gesellschaft fiir Warmewirtschaft. 
‘* A Practical Comparative Basis for the Calorific 
Coal.” (rOLAND.) 
4uthoritative Body: Polish National Committee, 
Conference. Author: Stanislaw Felsz. 
** Determination of Volatile Matter in Coal by Low-Temperature 
Methods.’’ (CZECHOSLOVAKIA.) 
luthoritative Body: Czechoslovakian National C-mmittee, World 
Power Conference. Author: R. Vondracek. 
** The Hygroscopic Qualities of Coal.’ (cZECHOSLOVAKIA.) 
luthoritative Body: Czechoslovakian National Committee, World 
Power Conference. Author: R. Vondracek. 
‘* On the Determination and Denomination of Values and Quali- 
ties of Coal.” (SWEDEN.) 
luthoritative Body: Swedish National Committee, World Power 
Conference. Author: Evert Norlin. 


Value of 
World Power 


(3) 


TREATMENT—(a) CLEANING, (b) Dryinec. 
(c) BRIQUETTING. 


Section C: Coat 


(U.S.A.) 
American Institute of Mining and Metal- 


(1) **Ceal Cleaning.”’ 
luthoritative Body: 
lurgical Engineers. 


(2) ‘* The Drying of Brown Coal without Breakage.” (AUSTRIA.) 
luthoritative Body: Austrian National Committee, World Power 
Conference. Author: Prof. Dr. H. Fleissner. 
(3) ** The Dewatering and Drying of Coal.’’ (GREAT BRITAIN.) 
~ duthoritative Body: The Institution of Mining Engineers 
luthor: R. A. Mott. 
(4) ‘“‘ The Cleaning of Coal, with special reference to the Smaller 


Sizes.”” (GREAT BRITAIN.) 
Authoritative Body: The Institution of Mining Engineers. 
Author: Dr. W. R. Chapman. 





1928. 


(5) ‘‘ The Cleaning of Coal by Froth Flotation.’’ (GREAT BRITA!N.) 

Authoritative Body: The Institution of Mining Engin¢ers. 
Authors: E. Edser and P. T. Williams. 

“‘The Dry Cleaning of Coal.’’ (GREAT BRITAIN.) 

luthoritative Body: The Institution of Mining Engin:ers 
Author: G. Raw. 

“‘The Dry Cleaning of Coal.’’ (GREAT BRITAIN.) 

Authoritative Body: The Institution of Mining Engineers. 
Author: Major K. C. Appleyard. 


(6) 


(7) 


Section D will consider the storage arid handling of solid fuels by 
the user ; and one of the papers is entitled ‘‘ The Storage and Handling 
of Solid Fuels by the User.” (GREAT BRITAIN.) Authoritative Body: 
Technical Committee, Fuel Conference, 1928. Author: R. K. 
Stockwell. 


Section E will deal with the oil industry (economic and general 
considerations), and Section F with the composition, classification, 
preparation, storage, and handling of liquid fuels. 


Section G: THE CARBONIZATION INDUSTRY—ECONOMIC AND GENERAL 
CONSIDERATIONS. 


(1) ‘‘ The Bearing of High and Low Temperature Carbonization 
and Synthetic Fuel Processes on Canada’s Fuel Problems.” 


(CANADA.) 
Authoritative Body: Department of Mines, Ottawa. Author: 
B. F. Haanel. 
(2) ‘* Heat Transfer through the Walls of Coke Ovens.’’ (GERMANY.) 


Authoritative Body: Kokerei-Ausschuss des Bergbau-Vereins der 
Ruhr-Zechen und Verein deutscher Eisenhiittenleute. Author: 

K. Rummel. 
(3) “‘ The Use of Gross and Net Calorific Values for the Purpose of 

Guarantee Tests.’’ (GERMANY.) 

Authoritative Body: Vereinigung der Deutschen Dampfkessel- 
und Apparate-Industrie, Diisseldorf, und Allgemeiner Ver- 
band der Deutschen Dampfkessel-Ueberwachungs-Vereine, 


Miinchen. Author: N. F. Nissen. 

(4) ‘“‘ Points of Importance for an Economical Comparison of the 
Value of the Heat Unit in Gaseous and Solid Fuels.” 
(GERMANY.) 

Authoritative Body: Deutscher Verein von Gas- und Wasserfach- 
mannern. Author: Hr. Elvers. 

(5) ‘‘ The Bye-Product Coke Oven as a Source of Industrial and 
Domestic Energy.” (GREAT BRITAIN.) 

Authoritative Body: The Joint Fuel Committee of The Institution 
of Gas Engineers, the Society of Chemical Industry, the Coke 
Oven Managers’ Association, and the Institute of Fuel. 
Author: C. P. Finn and R. Ray. 

(6) ‘* The Economics of Coke Manufacture in the Coke Oven In- 
dustry.” (GREAT BRITAIN.) 

Authoritative Body: The Joint Fuel Committee of The Institution 
of Gas Engineers, the Society of Chemical Industry, the Coke 
Oven Managers’ Association, and the Institute of Fuel. 
Author: M. Mackenzie, C.B.E. 

(7) *“‘ Coke Quenching and Cooling.’? (GREAT BRITAIN.) 

Authoritative Body: The Joint Fuel Committee of The Institution 
of Gas Engineers, the Society of Chemical Industry, the Coke 
Oven Managers’ Association, and the Institute of Fuel. 
Author: W. Colquhoun. 

(8) ‘‘ The Fundamental Aspects of Combustion.’’ (GREAT BRITAIN.) 

Authoritative Body: Technical Committee, Fuel Conference, 
1928. Authors: Prof. W. A. Bone, F.R.S., Prof. G. I. 
Finch, and Dr. D. T. A. Townend. 

(9) ‘*‘ The Gas Industry as a Source of Domestic and Industrial 
Energy.”’ (GREAT BRITAIN.) 

\uthoritative Body: The Joint Fuel Committee of The Institution 
of Gas Engineers, the Society of Chemical Industry, the Coke 
Oven Managers’ Association, and the Institute of Fuel. 
Author: F. W. Goodenough. 

(10) “ The Utilization of Coke Oven Gas by the Gas Industry.” 
(GREAT BRITAIN.) 

luthoritative Body: The Joint Fuel Committee of The Institution 
of Gas Engineers, the Society of Chemical Industry, the Coke 
Oven Managers’ Association, and the Institute of Fuel. 
Author: T. P. Ridley. 

(11) “‘A Brief History of the Gas Industry in Japan.” (jaPan.) 

Authoritative Body: Power Association of Japan. Author: 


Sakura Okamoto. 
(12) *‘ Coke Screening.” (GREAT BRITAIN.) 
Authoritative Body: The Joint Fuel Committee of The Institution 
of Gas Engineers, the Society of Chemical Industry, the Coke 
Oven Managers’ Association, and thé Institute of Fuel. 
Author: W. S. Edwards. 


Section H: Composition, CLASSIFICATION, PREPARATION, STORAGE, 


AND HANDLING OF GASEOUS FUELS AND OF THE PRODUCTS 
OF THE CARBONIZATION INDUSTRY. 


(1) “* Uniform of 
(ausTRIA.) 
Authoritative Body: Gesellschaft fiir Warmewirtschaft. 
(2) “‘ The Application of the Explosion Principle to Evaluation of 
the Heating Value of Gases.’’ (austriA.) 
Authoritative Body: Austrian National Committee, World Power 
Conference. Author: Dr. H. Léffler. 
(3) “‘ The Testing of Gaseous Fuels.’”’ (austriA.) 
Authoritative Body: Austrian National Committee, World Power 
Conference. 


System Designations for Gaseous Fuels.” 


Er-sew aay Dee = 


. 
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(4) “ The Properties of Gases Combustion.”’ 
(GERMANY.) 

Authoritative Body: Deutscher Verein von Gas- und Wasserfach- 
mannern. Authors: Dr. W. Bertelsmann and Dr. F. 
Schuster. 

(5) ‘ The Production of Gas and the Recovery of other Products by 
Carbonization in the Vienna Municipal Gas-Works.’’ (AUSTRIA.) 

Authoritative Body: Austrian National Committee, World Power 
Conference. Author: F. Menzel. 

(6) “‘ Anthracite Substitute—Production of Solid Smokeless Fuels, 
whether by means of Low-Temperature Carbonization or by 
means of an Improved Coke.’’ (U.s.A.) 

Authoritative Body: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 

(7) ‘* The Fundamentals of Coal Blending and the Production of 
.Solid Smokeless Fuel for Domestic Heating.’’ (GREAT BRITAIN.) 

Authoritative Body: The Joint Fuel Committee of The Institu- 
tion of Gas Engineers, the Society of Chemical Industry, 
the Coke Oven Managers’ Association, and the Institute of 
Fuel. Author: Dr. J. G. King. 

(8) “‘ The Production of Town’s Gas and the Trend of Develop- 
ment.’’ (GREAT BRITAIN.) 

Authoritative Body: The Joint Fuel Committee of The Institu- 
tion of Gas Engineers, the Society of Chemical Industry, the 
Coke Oven Managers’ Association, and the Institute of Fuel. 
Author: Prof. J. W. Cobb. 

(9) ‘‘ The Purification of Coal Gas.’’ (GREAT BRITAIN.) 

Authoritative Body: The Joint Fuel Committee of The Institu- 
tion of Gas Engineers, the Society of Chemical Industry, the 
Coke Oven Managers’ Association, and the Institute of Fuel. 
Author: Charles Cooper. 

(10) ‘‘ Coke Oven Practice and Developments in Bulk Carboniza- 
tion.’’ (U.S.A.) 

Authoritative Body: American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers. 

(11) ‘‘ Coal Carbonization in Japan.’’ 


defining their 


(JAPAN.) 


Authoritative Body: Imperial Fuel Research Institute. Author: 
Yoshikiyo Oshima. 
(12) ‘‘ The Production of Gaseous Fuel from Liquid Fuels.’’ (GREAT 


BRITAIN.) 
Authoritative Body: ‘he Institution of Petroleum Technologists. 
Author: J. Kewley. 
(13) ** Bye-Product Recovery in the 
(GREAT BRITAIN.) 
luthoritative Body: The Joint Fuel Committee of The Institu- 
tion of Gas Engineers, the Society of Chemical Industry, the 
Coke Oven Managers’ Association, and the Institute of Fuel. 
Author: P. Parrish. 
(14) ‘* New Methods of Fuel Analysis.’’ (GERMANY.) 
Authoritative Body: Deutscher Verein von Gas- und Wasserfach- 
mannetn. Author: Prof. Dr. Bunte. 
(15) ‘* Production of Coke.’’ (FRANCE.) 
Authoritative Body: French National Committee, World Power 
Conference. Author: M. Langrogne. 
(16) ** Production of Gas Coke.’’ (FRANCE.) 
Authoritative Body: French National Committee, World Power 
Conference. Author: M. Baril. 


Section J is concerned with the utilization of fuels for steam genera- 
tion and the production of electricity, and Section K with the utiliza- 
tion of fuels, including electricity, for industrial furnace work. 


Carbonization Industries.”’ 


Section L: UtILizaTION OF FUELS, INCLUDING ELECTRICITY, FOR 
DoMEstTic PURPOSES. 
Among the papers are: 
‘The Use of Gas for Domestic and Industrial Purposes in Vienna.’’ 
(AUSTRIA.) 
Authoritative Body: Austrian National Committee, World Power 
Conference. Author: H. Giintner. 
“Some Considerations regarding the Development of Gas-Burning 
Appliances.’’ (GERMANY.) 
luthoritative Body: Deutscher Verein von Gas- und Wasserfach- 
mdnnern. Author: Dr. Ludwig. 
‘A Comparative Study of Solid Fuel, Gas, Electricity, and Oil for 
Domestic Purposes.’’ (GREAT BRITAIN.) 
luthoritative Body: Technical Committee, Fuel Conference, 
1928. Author: Dr. Margaret Fishenden. 
“ Domestic Heating by means of Solid Fuel, Oil, Gas, and Elec- 
tricity.”’ (U.S.A.) 
luthoritative Body: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 
Section M will deal with pulverized fuel, and Section, N with 
internal combustion engines. 


Section O: TRANSMISSION OF POWER. 

(1) ‘* Problems of Long Distance Gas Transmission. 

luthoritative Body: Verein Deutscher Ingeniéure. 
Dipl.-Ing. Traenckner. 

(2) ‘* The Transmission of Power over various distances by the 
alternative methods of the Transport of Coal, the Transport 
of Oil, the Transmission of Gas, and the Transmission of 
Electrical Power.’’ (GREAT BRITAIN.) 

Authoritative Body: Technical’ Committee, 
1928. Editor: Dr. E. W. Smith. 

(3, ‘ Long Distance Gas Distribution.’’ (U.s.A.) 

(4 Legal Aspects of Gas Transmission.’’ (GREAT BRITAIN.) 
luthoritative Body: Technical Committee, Fuel Conference, 

1928. Author: Vincent Lloyd Jones. 


” 


(GERMANY.) 
Author: 


Fuel Conference, 


Section P: Waste Heat RECOVERY. 


(1) ““ A Report on Waste Heat Recovery.’’ (GREAT BRITAIN.) 
‘uthoritative Body: Technical) Committee, Fuel Conference, 
1928. Assisted by: F. J. Bailey, Major W. Gregson, and 
J. Reber. 
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(2) ‘‘ Waste Heat Recovery in the Japanese Cement 
(JAPAN.) 

Authoritative Body: Association of Japanese Cement Manufac- 
turers. Author: Dr. S. Kasai. 

(3) ‘*‘ Waste Heat Recovery, including Utilization of Waste Furnace 
Gas, Blast Furnace Gas, Sensible Heat in Waste Coke, Exhaust 
Gases in Gas Engines, &c.’’ (U.s.a.) 

Authoritative Body: American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
and American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers. 


Industry.”’ 


Section Q: Low-TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION. 
‘) ** Possibilities of Combining Low-Temperature Carbonization 
with the Generation of Electricity.’’ (GERMANy.) 
tuthoritative Body: Vereiniging der Elektrizitatswerke und 
Deutscher Braunkohlenindustrie-Verein. Author: Dr.-Ing 
P. Rosin. 
(2) ‘* Low-Temperature Carbonization.’’ (GREAT BRITAIN.) 
Authoritative Body: The Joint Fuel Committee of The Institu- 
tion of Gas Engineers, the Society of Chemical Industry, the 
Coke Oven Managers’ Association, and the Institute of Fuel. 
Authors: Dr. C. H. Lander, C.B.E., and Dr. F. S. Sinnatt. 


(3) “* The Present State of Low-Temperature Carbonization in Ger- 
many.’’ (GERMANY.) 
Authoritative Body: Verein Deutscher Chemiker. Author: Dr. 
R. Heinze. 


Section R relates to peat, and Section S to power alcohol. 


Section T: TRAINING OF FUEL TECHNICIANS. 


Among the papers in this section is the following : 
‘* The Training of Fuel Technicians.’’ (GREAT BRITAIN.) 
Authoritative Body: Technical Committee, Fuel 
1928. Author: Prof. J. W. Cobb. 


The remaining Sections, V, W, and X, will deal with organiza- 
tions concerned with the efficient use of fuel in industry; ecaaomic 
possibilities in the better co-ordination of fuel utilization; and tech- 
nical data on fuel. 


Conference, 


_—— 
——_ 


FORTHCOMING ENGAGEMENTS. 


[Secretaries of Gas and Kindred Organizations are asked to 
assist in making this diary of events as complete and useful 
as possible by sending the earliest intimation of all meetings. } 





Annual 





Aug. 14-15.—IrisH ASSOCIATION OF Gas MANAGERS. 
conference in Belfast. 


Sept. 5-7.—NorTH BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS.— 
Annual general meeting in Edinburgh. 
Oct. 22-24.—BritisH COMMERCIAL Gas ASSOCIATION.—Annual 
Conference at York. 
TuHeE INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 
All meetings take place in the Council Room at 28, Grosvenor 
Gardens, unless otherwise stated. 


Sept. 10.—Emergency and Finance Committees and Benevolent 
Fund Committee of Management in the morning ; Council 
meeting in the afternoon. 


Oct. 8.—Emergency and Finance Committees in the morning ; 
Council meeting in the afternoon. 


Oct. 9.—Gas Education Committee. 


Nov. 12.-Emergency and Finance Committees in the morning ; 
Council meeting in the afternoon. 


Nev. 13.—Executive Committee of Gas Education Committee. 


Dec. 10.—Emergency and Finance Committees in the morning ; 
Council meeting in the afternoon. 


Dec. 11.—Executive Committee of Gas Education Committee. 











—_—- 


The Science Library, South Kensington.—The Science Library 
is the National Library especially devoted to pure and applied 
science, and forms part of the Science Museum. ‘The Library is 
open free to the public, practically without restriction, daily from 
10 a.m, to 6 p.m. Admission is by ticket, to be obtained by appli- 
cation addressed to The Director, The Science Museum, South 
Kensington, S.W.7. <A single admission may be granted by 
the Keeper of the Library. The Library is being developed as 
a Central Institution for study and research by endeavouring to 
gather together as complete a collection as possible of the 
scientific literature of the world, and at the same time to render 
all the information in the books readily accessible. The Library 
contains specialist collections of books from the earliest times 
on the various branches of science and technology, including, 
in addition to works printed in Great Britain, the more im- 


portant scientific books published throughout the world. Its 


collections of periodical literature, which are exceptionally large 
and complete, include the transactions of societies, and the 
bulletins, monographs, reports and other publications of Gov- 
ernment Departments, experiment stations, observatories, re- 
search laboratories, universities, and scientific institutions of all 
kinds, as well as independent journals. Most of the older, and 
many of the newer, periodicals are represented by complete 
files, and the attempt is now being made to form a complete 
collection of scientific periodical literature. 
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SIR ARTHUR DUCKHAM'S VISIT TO AUSTRALIA. 


The Gas Industry Entertains Him at Luncheon. 


. regarded themselves as being honoured by his appointment ; 


On Wednesday last, at the Savoy Hotel, Strand, W.C., re- 
presentatives of the British Gas Industry had as their guest at 
luncheon Sir ARTHUR DuckHaM, K.C.B., who has recently 
been invited by the Government to act as Leader of a Com- 
mission to visit Australia for the purpose of conferring with 
the Australian Government and with representatives of industry 
and commerce with regard to the development of Australian 
resources and on matters affecting the common interests of 
Australia and the Mother Country. The object of the function 
was to convey to Sir Arthur the good wishes of his many friends 
in the gas industry that success may attend the important work 
which he has been called upon by the Government to undertake. 
Representatives of the governing bodies of the following Asso- 
ciations were present at the luncheon, which was presided over 
by Sir Davin Mitne-Watson, D.L., the Governor of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company: British Commercial Gas Associa- 
tion, Federation of Gas Employers, Gas Companies’ Protection 
Association, Institution of Gas Engineers, National Gas Coun- 
cil, and Society of British Gas Industries. 

At the table with Sir David Milne-Watson and Sir Arthur 
Duckham were Mr. William Cash, Mr. R. J. Milbourne, J.P., 
Mr. J. E. Cowan, J.P., Alderman Sir Albert Ball, J.P., Mr. J. 
Terrace, President of The Institution of Gas Engineers, and 
Mr. Henry Woodall, Deputy-Governor of the Gas Light and 
Coke Company. 

The Loyal Toast having been honoured, 


A DISTINGUISHED MEMBER OF THE GAS PROFESSION. 


Sir Davin MiLng-Watson said that a few days ago, when 
the gas industry heard that Sir Arthur Duckham had been 
appointed to lead the Government Mission to Australia, it was 
felt that they could not let him depart from this country with- 
out wishing him God Speed. Those present represented all 
branches of the gas industry. All were there for the pur- 
pose of honouring one who was a distinguished member of 
the gas profession. Sir Arthur began his career in the gas 
industry ; and though officially he had left its ranks to enter 
into private business, there was no question that his interests 
were wrapped up in the gas profession. They were gathered to- 
gether that day to honour one of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the gas industry—a man who in his time had played 
many réles. During the war he had rendered distinguished 
services in connection with munitions and the Air Ministry ; and 
he continued to give his energy and brains to the furthering 
of the interests of the gas industry. It would, of course, 
take far too long to enumerate the work of a comparatively 
young man whose activities were certainly worthy of a whole 
lifetime. Sir Cunliffe Lister (President of the Board of Trade) 
had told him (Sir David) that he would have liked to be present 
at the luncheon, for he had been responsible for Sir Arthur’s 
appointment as Leader of the Commission ; unfortunately, how- 
ever, he was unable to be with them. Sir Arthur’s qualities, 
continued Sir David, had endeared him to them all. He had 
great personality ; and the Commission were lucky to have Sir 
Arthur Duckham as their Chairman. Those of the gas in- 
dustry who had been associated with Sir Arthur in business 





(i(AS UNDERTAKINGS RETURN FOR 


they felt that the Government had chosen well, for they could 
not imagine a man better fitted to fill the réle of Leader of 
this Commission than was Sir Arthur, who, though he had 
vision, was no visionary. He was a man able to put into 
action the imaginings of his brain—a fact which constituted 
one of the greatest assets a man could‘ possess. The gas in- 
dustry would miss him while he was away, but they did not 
grudge his services to the great Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia; and they hoped that he would return to the Mother 
Country feeling that his time had in no way been wasted. Sir 
Arthur was a member of the National Fuel and Power Com- 
mittee, the findings of which body had a great bearing on the 
future of the gas industry; and it was good to realize that Sir 
Arthur shared the views of the industry in regard to their desire 
for greater liberty. 


Sir ArtHUR DuckKHAM’s REPLy. 


Sir ARTHUR DuckHaM, who, on rising, was greeted with pro- 
longed applause, said the fact that he was being entertained 
by the gas industry was a wonderful event for him, for he 
had worked all his life for that industry, and intended to con- 
tinue in his work for it. Though he naturally regarded his 
appointment as a great personal compliment, he felt that it was 
a still greater compliment to the industry in which he had been 
brought up. He recalled the assistance he had had from Mr. 
Woodall in the development of the vertical retort ; it was twenty- 
five years since the first plans were drawn up. There was no 
question, continued Sir Arthur, that he owed a great debt of 
gratitude to the wonderful training he had received in the gas 
industry. He had, of course, been fortunate in those who had 
helped him. First of all there was Sir George Livesey; and 


then there were Mr. Frank Livesey, who sympathized so fully’ 


with the youthful desire for sport, and Dr. Charles Carpenter, 
with regard to whose teaching he could not be sufficiently 
grateful. He (Sir Arthur) had been particularly fortunate be- 
cause he had enjoyed the friendship and sympathy of the 
industry. To his mind, the secret of good business lay in the 
appreciation of the value of service; and the gas industry was 
the greatest public servant. The appreciation of what service 
meant had been inculcated in him from the very beginning of 
his career, and had carried him through all his enterprises. 
There was no question that there was a great future before 
the gas industry, not only in this country, but in countries 
such as Australia, which were in the process of development. 
In America, he reminded those present, gas was going ahead 
at a greater rate than was electricity; and he felt sure that 
in Australia there would be similar development. Though in 
England the gas industry appreciated the value of service, he 
was not sure that they offered sufficient reward for services 
rendered; and he looked forward to the time when more en- 
couragement would be offered to officials to take greater part 
in the administrative work. Concluding his remarks, Sir 
Arthur said that the training he had received in the gas in- 
dustry had stood him in good stead throughout his career, and 
had won for him the position which he held to-day. 

A vote of thanks to Sir David Milne-Watson for presiding, 
proposed by Mr. Wm. Casu, terminated a pleasant function. 





1927. 


PART I.—MANUFACTURE AND SUPPLY OF GAS. 


The first part of the Board of Trade Return relating to all Authorized Gas Undertakings in Great Britain for the 
year 1927 has just been issued by H.M. Stationery Office, Adastral Houst, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, and Branches, at 


the price of 5s. net. 


The corresponding return for 1926 dealt with 784 under- 
takings. Three have since the issue of that return been ab- 
sorbed by others—namely, the Havant undertaking, absorbed 
by the Portsmouth Gas Company; the Torquay Corporation 
undertaking, absorbed by the Torquay and Paignton Gas Com- 
pany ; and the Woolton undertaking, absorbed by the Liverpool 
Gas Company. The undertaking of the Earl Shilton Gas Light 
and Coke Company, Ltd., has been added to the return. The 
total number of undertakings shown in this return is accord- 
ingly 782. The particulars given relate to the calendar year 
1927 in the case of undertakings in England and Wales, and 
to the year ended May 15, 1927, in the case of undertakings in 
Scotland. 

The quantities of gas made and sold are shown both in cubic 
feet and therms if the undertaking was authorized to charge 
during the whole or any part of the year for heat units sup- 
plied. The number of therms made is based on the average 


Part I. is that which contains particulars relating to the manufacture and supply of gas. 


calorific value supplied as officially ascertained; but in cases 
where no test has been made the figure shown is based either 
on the average calorific value supplied as stated by the under- 
taking or on the declared calorific value. The number of 
therms sold is in all cases based on the declared calorific value. 
It may be noted that, of the total quantity of gas sold in 1927 
by all statutory gas undertakings, approximately 83 p.ct. was 
sold on the thermal basis. 
Quantity or GAs MADE AnD So tp. 


The quantity of gas made during 1927 Was 1,615,447,000 c.f 
(o°5 p.ct.) in excess of the quantity made in 1926. An increas 
(19,541,161,000 c.ft., or 86 p.ct.) occurred in the quantity c! 
coal gas made; but the quantity of water gas made decreased 
by 18,179,395,000 c.ft., or 27°8 p.ct., from the abnormal figur 
reached in 1926—the quantity made in 1927 being slightly les; 
than in 1925. The coal carbonized was more than in 1926 | 
1,139,421 tons; but 401,051 tons I>ss of coxe and 36,702,858 gal- 
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lons less of oil were used in the manufacture of water gas. The 
coke and breeze made in 1927 was more than that made in 1926 
by 762,442 tons, and the tar made was more by 14,420,614 


c.ft., or 1°3 p.ct- The number of consumers increased by 
281,778, or 3°3 p.ct. 


The return will be dealt with in greater detail in the next 
































gallons. The quantity of gas sold increased by 3,632,915,000 | issue of the ‘‘ JOURNAL.” 
COMPARATIVE TABLE. 
= ae Seer ee eee ee : Re eee See Os ee ree 
eae: Materials Used in Manufacture of Gas. Quantity of Gas Made. 
Year. Under- | 
— | } 4 
I od i | ‘ 
| te cnt wae ad | Oil. Coal Gas. Water Gas. | Total Made, 
} } 
| Tons. Tons, Gallons. 1000 C.Ft. tooo C.Ft. 1000 C.Ft. Therms. 
1920 . 798 17,566,316 ; ; 214,703,118 36,932,530 *256,977:744 } 
1921 . 797 15,775,696 1,254,122 | 51,731,492 194,518,147 49,894,716 "249,019,732 | § 
1922 . 796 15,907,095 1,057,909 | 46,145,160 201,963,546 43,946,129 *252,070,321 | § 
1923 . 790 16,460,632 906,717 42,751,644 217,756,730 38,347,643 | *259,849,536 | § 
1924 . 784 17,329,180 976,366 45,460,606 231,886,036 39,268,220 *275,225,839 § 
1925 « 781 17,031,172 1,153,413 | 61,382,649 231,347,681 48,173,291 *283,818,308 § 
1926 . 784 16,564,172 1,435:572 |  971703,394 226,572,490 | 65,309,753 *296,082,008 § 
1927 + 782 17,703,593 1,034,521 61,000,536 246,113,651 | 47,130,358 | *297,697,455 § 
Quantity of Gas Sold. | Quantity of Residuals Made. | Number of Consumers. 
| 
y ee ~— 7 a es, 1 a "Lat \ — a 
ear. a To Ordinar 7 , Sul- } o 
—_ te uh Pov” ‘oo Total Sold. ie Tar. phate of | Prepayment. | Ordinary. | Mains. 
Consumers. a anes Breeze. a. Ve, | 
1009 C.Ft. 1000 C.Ft. 1000 C,Ft. 1coo C.Ft. Therms. | Tons, Gallons. Tons. | | Miles. 
1920 . 77,911,168 | 150,562,911 | 6,928,745 | 235,402,824 tts ; ; t | 4,030,647 | 3,417,685 38,847 
1921 . 80,285,658 141,768,032 | 7,023,422 | 229,077,112 § 10,404,702 | 160,376,472 | 115,979 | 4,071,220 | 3,488,090 | 39,5472 
1922 78,224,003 146,174,788 | 8,203,938 | 232,602,789 § 10,475,155 | 169,770,531 | 113,373 | 4:137,009 | 3,535:137 | 40.2314 
1923 . 82,404,187 | 150,256,712 8,965,704 241,626,603 § 11,098,169 181,962,574 | 117,166 | 4,231,243 3,579,107 40,984% 
1924 « 88,539,752 158,748,918 | 9,603,252 | 256,891,922 § 11,657,465 | 195,257,278 | 124,737 | 4,340,583 | 3,653,203 41,985 
1925 . . 92,747,287 163,059,081 | 9,950,985 | 265,757,353 § 11,398,382 | 194,168,304 125,8744| 4,446,618 3,753,837 43,178 
1926 . - | 99,301,381 168,104,527 | 9,162,739 | 276,568,647 § 11,176,933 | 187,545,592 ey 4,579,691 3,824,870 44,4704 
1927 . » | 99,520,075 | 170,754,134 | 9,927,353 | 280,201,562 § 11,939,375 | 201,966,206 | 125,8014) 4,787,278 3,899,061 45,8203 


* Including ‘‘ Other gas,” in 1920, 5,342,096,000 c.ft.; 1921, 4,606,869,000 c.ft. ; 
4:297,336,000 c.ft. ; 1926, 4,199,765,000 c.ft.; and 1927, 414531446,000 c. ft. 


1922, 6,160,646,000 c.ft. ; 
§ 











1923, 31745+163,000 C.ft.; 1924, 4,071,583,000 C.ft.; 1925, 
he number of therms made and sold by all undertakings cannot be given. 


t Information not available. 
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POTENTIAL INVESTMENTS. 
XIIl._THE PORTSMOUTH GAS COMPANY. 


The Portsmouth Gas Company was incorporated by Special 
Act in the year 1821 as the Portsea Island Gas Light Company. 
Further powers were obtained between the years 1852 and 1927; 
the name being changed in 1926. The undertaking of the 
Havant Gas Company was acquired as from July 1, 1926, and 
that of the Emsworth Gas and Coke Company, Ltd., as from 
Sept. 30, 1927. The statutory area of supply consists of the 
City of Portsmouth (20 square miles) and surrounding districts 
covering about go square miles, including Cosham, Drayton, 
Purbrook, Waterlooville, Cowplain, Portchester, Farlington, 
and Horndean. The population of the districts supplied is esti- 
mated at about 275,000, and there are 62,229 gas services. 

The capital of the Company as shown by the last accounts 














(Dec. 31, 1927) is as follows: 
Capital Stocks. 
£ 
4 p.ct. standard consolidated. . . . . « « 424,416 
5 p.ct.maximum . te bor wf = «6 « Se! 
Remaining to be issued oe ae cee fe re 
Total amount authorized . . . .~ . £879,927 
Debenture Stocks. 
£ £ 
4p.ct. perpetual... .. « 50,000 
7 p.ct. redeemable ie as Jan cad, Se 77;:799 
7 p.ct. - (at rate, less tax, to 
egmal ¢ pict). . + 0 2 «6 6 2 20,210 
5 p.ctredeemable. ..... -~ 170,000 
53 p.ct. debenture bonds . 1,850 
319,850 
Premiums received (1861-72 issues) 2,106 
Remaining to be issued in respect of 
capital paid up . 10,975 
And in respect of capital to be issued 107,032 
- 118,007 
Total amount authorized. . £439,963 


(Discount on £170,000 redeemable debentures, £8268). 

The amount of loan capital must not exceed one-halt of the paid-up share 
capital. 
The Square, Portsmouth. 
Common form. Fee for registra- 
tion of transfer, probate, death in joint holdings, marriage, 
wer of attorney or distringas 2s. 6d. All classes of security 
(-tocks in amounts and multiples of 41) can be transferred on 

me deed without extra fee. Husband’s witness of wife’s 

gnature or vice versa not accepted. Voting: Consolidated 


Secretary’s Office : 


fransfer arrangements : 





stock, 1 vote for not less than £10 of stock, and 1 for each 
#50 stock in excess of the first #50; 5 p.ct. maximum stock, 
1 vote for not less than £15 stock, and 1 for each 475 stock in 
excess of the first £75. Directors’ qualification, 4,500 in con- 
solidated* stock and/or 5 p.ct. maximum stock. 

Accounts and Dividends.—Accounts made up annually to 
Dec. 31, and submitted in February ; dividends being paid on 

















Sept. 1 and March 1. The standard price of gas is 114d. per 
therm; present price 7°5d. per therm; declared calorific value 
|Average Capi Amount 
pital : 
| Seinng Quantity Em- Total Rates of ae 
Yeer,| Price Sold. ployed Gross Charge | Dividend. — 
per Thousands r Profit. for | P.Ct. per Bala. 
1000 C.Ft. — Capital. | Annum. ies 
C.Ft. — | 
| Fund. 
s. d, s. d. £ £ |\£ s.d, | 
(13 © o (1) ) 
1903 .|2 4 1,114,595| 6 11 36,048 | 31,541 -|t2 0 o(2)| 74,526 
(10 © 0 (3)! 
(|t3 0 o (1)| 
1908 .| 2 4 1,283,176} 7 4 34,082 | 37,901 ;|12 o 0 (| 79,685 
(ro © 0 (3)| 
(13 © 0 (1) 
1913 -| 2 4 | 1,427,428) 6 9 43,157 | 38,923; |12 © o(2)\{ 84,815 
‘10 0 0 (3); 
Per Per | | 
Therm.} Therms. | Therm. | | 
d, s. d. | 
\13 0 0(1)/) 
1923 -| 8'9 | 9,148,127] I 5 76,751 | 47:303 ||12 0 O(2)|+ 82,475 
(10 © o (3) ! 
13 10 O(1) ) 
1924 -| 8°3 | 9,923,004) I 5 55335 | 50,832 }|12 10 0 (2) j 88,424 
|10 10 0 (3) 
: 114 0 0 (1))) 
1925 .| 8°05 |10,295,663|; 1 6 58,445 | 56,351 }|13 0 o(2)|' g2,214 
Ir 0 o0(3) ! 
4 P.Ct. Con-| 
solidated | 
Stock. 
1926 .| 8'12 |10,713,285| 1 7 54,101 | 61,086 |7 40 | 88,1c6 
1927 .| 8°17 |11,267,861/ 1 6 75,166 | 64,492 | 710 0 94,664 

















CO on *A” ‘and “B” Suitiiie (2) on "C” ese aa G) on “p” ena * “og” 
shares. 
On and from July 16, 1926, the shares were converted as follows: 
Each “A” share (of £53) into £66 5s. consolidated stock and £53 5 p.ct. maxi- 
mum stoc 
Each ** - hy share (of £50) into £62 10s, consolidated stock and £50 5 p.ct. maxi- 
mum stoc 
Each ‘“C” share (of £50) into £62 10s. consolidated stock and £40 § p.ct. maxi- 
mum stock 
And each *D” and ‘‘E” share (of £50) into £62 10s, gonsolidated stoek and £20 
5 p.ct. maximum stock, 
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450 B.Th.U. per c.ft. The dividends on the consolidated stock 
are subject to sliding-scale—viz., {d. per therm above or below 
the standard price } p.ct. per annum in dividend calculated 
on a quarterly basis. ‘The 5 p.ct. ‘maximum stock is entitled to 
a fixed maximum dividend of 5 p.ct. provided that, if in any 
year or half-year the rate of dividend paid on the consolidated 
stock is less than 2} p.ct. per annum, the dividend on the 5 p.ct. 
maximum stock in respect of that year or half-year will be at 
twice the rate so paid on the consolidated stock ; any deficiencies 
in dividend on the 5 p.ct. maximum stock cannot be made up 
out of the profits of any subsequent year. 

The tabie [on p. 201] illustrates the progress made by the 
Company prior to the war and during the past five years. Th« 
years 1914 to 1922 are purposely ignored owing to the abnormal 
conditions then prevailing. 

The gas sold during the past year shows an increase as com- 
pared with the year 1903 of over 100 p.ct. While this increas 
is not so large as in the case of other South Coast towns, it is 
clear from the steady improvement that is now being made year 
by year—there has been an increase of 23 p.ct. in the past four 
years—that the Company’s position is stronger than it has eve: 
been before. Two good features shown by the foregoing table 


are (1) the unifonm but low price of gas, and (2) the low amount 
of capital employed. . 

The following table shows the prices of the highest and 
lowest transactions recorded on the London Stock Exchange in 
respect of the consolidated stock for the past two years: 


4 P.Ct. Consolidated Stock. 


Yield P.Ct. 
per Annum 


Transactions. 























Year. | — Dividend. | on the Aver- 

Highest. Lowest. age Price. 

“ 4416 ¢ 

1926 ry ae 104 103 4 g-g°@ | 6982 
1927 ee in err 1044 103 7 10 oO S 2-9 


The present average price is 102}, and the stock is a very 
attractive investment. There are, however, many local trans- 
actions ; and the market value as quoted by the Company is 106. 
The 5 p.ct. maximum stock stands on the Stock Exchange at 
an average price of 78}; and this also is worthy of attention, as 


the Company quotes a price of 82. 





GAS PANEL 


HEATING SYSTEM. 


Demonstration of the Barker Low-Temperature Radiant Method at the Works of the National Radiator Company, Ltd. 


To the readers of the ‘‘ JourRNAL,”’ 
temperature radiation developed by Mr. A. H. 
B.Sc., Whit.Sch., M.Inst.C.E., is not 
method has appealed to us as affording a practical and economi 


the panel system of low- 
Barker, B.A., 
new. For long the 
solution to the problem of heating halls, schoolrooms, and th« 
like, by gas. From the scientific aspect Mr. Barker’s system 
is exceedingly attractive. In the first place it utilizes effectively 
practically the whole of the sensible heat normally carried up 
the chimney by the products of combustion of gas; secondly, 
all products are carried away to the outside air; and thirdly the 
method is based on radiant heat, which is healthy heat. From 
the practical point of view also, the gas panel has many ad- 
vantages. Cheap in first cost, it is inexpensive to instal and 
commendably economical in use. Moreover—and this-is im- 


the kingdom, and what must be one of the best-equipped 
laboratories. 
Tue ‘‘ Ipeat Rapiant ”’ RapiaTor. 

The ‘‘ Ideal Radiant ”? is heated by a bunsen burner using 
from 5 to 10 c.ft. of gas per hour for a large plate of about 20 
sq.ft. area. The products of combustion distribute themselves 
all over the plate through channels cast on the plate, which are 
lined with a non-corrosive material, and are then withdrawn by 
means of an electrically driven fan, and discharged to the open 
air. Sundry methods are adopted for safety, so that the gas is 
automatically turned out when the fan stops, and automatically 
turned on again when the fan starts, so that, by leaving a pilot 
light in each chamber, the apparatus can be turned on and off 
at will, and be automatically regulated by a thermostat. 

The quantity of gas is controlled by a thermostat which 
operates on the gas main, so that the room is never overheated. 


rs 
es 








“IDEAL 


RADIANT" RADIATORS 
portant—the cubic contents of a room in which gas panels are 
to be installed does not determine the size of the panels, for it 
is not a question of air heating. ‘The effectiveness of the heat- 
ing depends on judicious disposition of the panels. 


A DEMONSTRATION AT HULL. 


Lately much development work has been done by Mr. Barker 
in collaboration with the National Radiator Company, Ltd., 
who are now marketing the gas panel as the “ Ideal Radiant ”’ 
radiator; and recently we had the oppor;unity of inspecting 
these ‘* Ideal Radiant ’’ appliances, which ‘are constructed on 
the soundest engineering lines, at the Hull Works of the Com- 
pany. Incidentally, we were able also to inspect part of the 


works, including what must be. one of: the finest foundries: in 








THE FORM OF OAK PANBLS, 


The appliance can therefore be safely left continuously at work 
for any length of time. 
Low-TrEMPERATURE RADIATION. 

Mr. Barker informed us that experiments show that a room 
may be heated to an equal degree of comfort by this method at 
an expenditure of heat about 60 p.ct. of that required by a 
convection method such as a gas radiator. With the ‘ Ideal 
Radiant,’’ the whole of the gross heat of the gas is employed 
to heat the plate; and therefore the relative costs of continuous 
gas heating by this means and by hot water radiators with con- 
tinuous heating, are about as 10: 8. Under ordinary condi- 
tions of discontinuous heating, the cost of gas would, he sug- 
gested, usually be about three-quarters or less of the cost of 
radiators, and the heating effect much to be preferred. The 
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gas can be turned out when it is done with, but one cannot 
turn out a coke fired boiler. 

The surface can take many forms. ‘The effect of this is to 
utilize 100 p.ct. of the gross heat of the gas-in its most effective 
form, and the method is considerably cheaper than any other 


system of heating by utilizing gas as a fuel. 
Tue PRINCIPLES OF PANEL HEATING. 

In the test rooms of the Company, gas panel units were 
fixed, and Mr. Barker explained briefly the underlying principles 
of low-temperature radiant heating. The old idea, he observed, 
that the temperature of the air in a room is a criterion of com- 
fortable heating conditions—an idea which still prevails in some 
quarters of the heating profession—must be disregarded. Proof 
of the futility of the notion abounds everywhere. For example, 
in Switzerland, where during winter the temperature of the air 
is below zero, it is possible to lie out in the sunshine and feel 
perfectly comfortable. Again, a night watchman, on the cold- 
est winter’s night, is pleasantly warm in front of a glowing 
coke fire; and even when the air temperature is 40°, an artist’s 
model, provided there is sufficient radiant heat, is comfortable. 
These three examples demonstrate in convincing fashion that 
air temperature does not determine whether or not a man feels 
warm. 


EMISSION OF RADIATION FROM DIFFERENT SURFACES. 


An interesting demonstration was then given of the radiant 
heat emitted by various materials at the same temperature. 
For this, a cylinder containing water at a temperature of 140° 
Fahr. was divided into several sections, some of which were 
painted. The radiant heat emitted was absorbed by a thermo- 
pile connected to a galvanometer. It was shown that all pig- 


ments having an oxide base emit the same amount of radiant 
energy; the colour of the paint making no difference. 


li. 


When, 














“Ideal Radiant” Radiators fitted as dado in Gallery of a Hall. 


however, metallic surfaces, of aluminium and bronze, were ex- 
posed to the thermopile, the emission of radiation was immedi- 
ately lessened. The lowest reading on the galvanometer was 
observed when the radiant surface was ‘polished sheet iron. 
This demonstration showed that metallic paints decrease the 
efficiency of a radiant system. Some people, of course, have a 
distinct preference for aluminium or bronze finishes; and the 
remarkable fact was brought out that a coating of copal varnish 
restores the emission of radiation to that from a non-metallic 
pigment. 

The next step in the demonstration was to show that radiant 
energy of long wave length does not pass through glass. A 
sheet of glass, interposed between the radiant source and the 
thermopile reduced the galvanometer reading to zero. That 
the glass is not opaque to short-wave radiation was demon- 
strated by placing a lighted taper in front of the glass. This 
opacity of glass to long-wave radiation has an important bear- 
ing on the efficiency, and therefore the cost, of gas panel heat- 
ing, for the simple reason that the radiant energy is not lost via 
the windows of a room, but is reflected back on to the occu- 
pants. 

APPLICATION OF GAS AND ELECTRICITY. 


Mr. Barker, having explained the genesis of the panel system, 
said that, in the original application of the method, coils of 
pipe were embedded in the floors or walls of the building. This 
method had the disadvantage that, if a fault should occur, 
structural alterations were necessary to effect the remedy. The 
gas panel system, however, obviates this very practical dis- 
advantage. The panels are easily fixed, do not interfere with 
any scheme of decoration, are low in first cost, and present no 
difficulties in regard to complicated gas piping or auxiliaries. 
The point he had to consider was, of course, how to get rid of 








the products of combustion; and this has been accomplished 
in a highly satisfactory and simple manner by means of a small 


electric fan. Mr. Barker is a firm, believer in gas cum electric 
appliances. Gas and electricity should, he thinks, be regarded 
as complementary, and not as being in opposition—which re- 
minds us of the application of gas and electricity in the efficient 
Danks-Pattison boiler, which was described and illustrated in 
the ‘* JourNAL ”’ for Nov. 9, 1927, p. 388. 

A Foo.proor APPLIANCE. 

Care has been exercised to render the gas panel foolproof. If 
the electric fan should fail, then automatically the gas supply, 
except for a small pilot-light, is cut off. The pilot-light is, of 
course, independent of the main supply. 

Before concluding his remarks, Mr. Barker emphasized that 
the great advantage of the gas panel is that the cubic contents 
of the room can be disregarded to a great extent. With a hot 
water convection system, the radiating surface necessary is in 
direct proportion to the air space to be heated. With the low- 
temperature radiation method, however, this necessity does not 
arise. 

It may be mentioned that Mr. J. R. H. Jacobs, the Managing 
Director of the Southampton Gas Light and Coke Company, 
has decided to instal ‘‘ Ideal Radiant’ panels for heating a 
hall in Southampton; and the working®* results of this equip- 
ment will be awaited with great interest. 


ottinn 
oe 


SPUN CAST-IRON PIPES. 
The Question of Thickness. 

Before the Yorkshire Junior Gas Association on March 17, 
Mr. J. W. Holroyd, of Elland, read an interesting paper on 
** Mains and Services,’ an extract of which we published in 
the ‘‘ JourNaL’”’ for May 9g, p. 397. Mr. Holroyd made the 
following comments on spun cast-iron mains : 





Spun cast-iron pipes have many advantages over those 
vertically cast. The former type is approximately 25 p.ct. 
thinner, and consequently lighter ; and the centrifugal action 
in manufacture makes it more uniform in thickness, solid 
in structure, and of a higher tensile strength (being in the 
neighbourhood of 70 p.ct. stronger). Its density is greater ; 
it is thus less liable to corrosion than the ordinary sand cast 
pipe. Though spun cast-iron pipes meet the traffic ques- 
tion to a great extent, we still have several of the disadvan- 
tages enumerated for the ordinary type—for example, short 
lengths, giving rise to many joints, each of which, unless 
properly made, is a potential source of leakage. The 
spun pipe is not so easily tapped as the ordinary cast, be- 
cause of its greater density, and there are less threads, 
owing to the pipe being thinner. 

The foregoing observations of Mr. Holroyd interested Messrs, 
R. D. Wood & Co., of Philadelphia, who are the selling agents 
for the Florence Pipe Foundry and Machine Company, of New 
Jersey ; and Messrs. Wood have informed us of what is being 
done in America in the manufacture of ‘‘ Sand Spun ”’ cast- 
iron pipes. ‘‘ Sand Spun’”’ is the name of the Sand Spun 
Patents Corporation for a centrifugal cast-iron pipe made in a 
refractory mould. The development of this process has been in 
progress for years, and new plants to manufacture this product 
on a commercial basis have been constructed. 

The mould in which a ‘‘ Sand Spun ”’ pipe is made is a 
metal flask lined with moulding sand. After this mould is 
placed horizontally in the centrifugal casting machine, a charge 
of molten iron is poured into it in bulk, distributing itself 
along the bottom of the mould from end to end. -When the 
point of proper distribution of this charge of metal is reached, 
the spinning velocity of the mould is suddenly and greatly in- 
creased. There is a resulting development of centrifugal 
forces which takes place so rapidly that to all practical purposes 
it appears instantaneous. This force casts the molten metal 
on to the wall of the sand-lined mould, and every part of the 
pipe is formed at the same moment. 

It is claimed that, due to this method of manufacture, no in- 
ternal casting strains are developed in the pipe, as is the case 
in other methods of centrifugal casting. Being cast in a sand- 
lined, or refractory mould, instead of in a metal mould, the 
casting is not chilled. Therefore the brittle metal common to 
the metal-mould methods of making centrifugal pipe is avoided. 
In fact, a casting made by the ‘‘ Sand Spun ”’ method is of the 
same structure as a casting made by the process using vertical 
sand-lined moulds and cores, except that the casting made by 
the ‘Sand Spun ”’ centrifugal method is finer grained, much 
denser, and free from occlusions. 

Messrs. Wood inform us that the ‘‘ Sand-Spun ”’ pipes are 
made in lengths of 5 metres (16°5 ft.). Therefore, when the 
customary 12-ft. lengths of cast-iron pipe are used, 33 p.ct. 
more expenditure is incurred for joint-making than is the case 
with ‘‘ Sand Spun” pipe; and with the greater number of 
joints, there is a higher potential source of leakage. ‘* Sand- 
Spun ” pipes are being furnished of the full standard thickness 
called for by the gas industry; and Messrs. Wood emphasize 
that their process enables them to give the customer whatever 
thickness of pipe he desires, 
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ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC LIGHTING ENGINEERS. 


From the Papers and Discussions at the Fifth Annual Conference in Sheffield. 





NON-MANUAL CONTROL OF PUBLIC STREET LIGHTING. 


By E H. HORSTMANN. 


Having considered the type of clockwork movement best | 


suited to the requirements of gas controllers, the author went 
on to deal with methods which have been employed to enlist 
this clockwork in the service of the gas street lamp. To do 
so, it is necessary to remember the demands of the modern 
engineer, and to survey the types of instrument which have 
evolved to meet these demands. Broadly speaking, they come 
under the following headings : 

Controllers which shall light and extinguish quickly or 

gradually (figs. 1, 2, and 3). 


Controllers with constant pilot (fig. 1) or with pilot to | 


extinguish during lighting hours (‘‘ 'E.P.”’) (figs. 2, 3, 
and 4). 


Controllers to light a number of burners at dusk, and the 


rest at dawn (checking controllers)—(figs. 5 and 6). 


Controllers provided with motor mechanism which, when | 
tripped by the clock, operates the gas cock by a separate | 


train of wheels. 


2 in. main supply, and in conjunction with distance con- | 
trol and selective devices (fig. 7). 





Fig. 1.—Quick-Lighting 


Controller. Lighting Controller. 









Fig. 2.—Quick-Lighting 
Controller. 


Fig. 5.—Checking Controller, 
Detachable Clock. 


These are used for large services up to | 


| has now superseded the various “‘ fixed dial and clock hands 


Fig. 3.—Alder & Mackay Clock, Gradual 





Controllers in which the times of lighting and extinguish- 
ing are set by hand. 

Controllers in which a daily automatic adjustment to 
follow an annual schedule is provided (fig. 8). 

Controllers attached to the service by screwed joints. 

Controllers secured to the service by coned plugs. 

Controllers which are connected to the service by unions. 

Controllers in which the clock is removable from the gas 
cock without disturbing the latter or the burner (fig. 9). 

Controllers which select certain days for non-operation. 

Controllers for use only on nights when the moon is not 
shining. 

Controllers for suspension and harp lamps, &c. 


With this goodly array before us, it is obvious that if large 
manufacture on lines of economic production was to be obtained 
to meet these various requirements (unless every installation 
of gas controller was to be of a different mechanical type), some 
standard basic principles had to evolve. 

The rotating 24-hour dial plate carrying operating tappets 


” 





Fig. 4.—Gradual Lighting “E.P.” Controller. 


Fig. 7.—Controller for Distant Control and 
with Selective Device. 


Fig. 6.—Checking Controller. 





Fig. 8. 


Fig. 9. 
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methods, which, with a desire for very accurate time reading, 
were employed by many makers, notably the Horstmann Type 1 
(now obsolete) and the ‘‘ Lampyris.’’ All the standard makers 
have mow a rotating dial plate; clock time being indicated by a 
fixed exterior index. The attachment of the dial plate to the 
clock, however, is still the subject of a variety of methods. It 
is desirable that the dial should be as large as possible in order 
that the time readings should be clear, quarter-hours being the 
usual minimum reading. It is therefore obvious that, if (as is 
desired) the clock is to be small, the dial should be mounted 
in or near the centre of the movement. 

We have already noted two methods by which a large central 
dial may be mounted on the moving winding arbor of a fixed 
barrel and the projecting sleeve of a going barrel respectively ; 
preference being given to the latter, owing to the power being 
maintained and the dial being undisturbed during winding. 
There are other methods of dial attachment which differ from 
the above two instances. These are usually at the expense of 
some useful feature—e.g., a large diameter barrel; or a small 
dial not centrally mounted, and with considerable back lash, 
is sometimes the result. 

The methods whereby the tappets are rendered adjustable in 
relation to the dial plate and are secured after adjustment are 
numerous. Generally speaking, a clamp or knurled nut is 
provided for this purpose, which must be secured after setting ; 
and it is left to the attendant to adjust the times of lighting 
and extinguishing according to a schedule provided by the 
lighting authority in question. Some, however, prefer a notched 
edge to the dial at intervals of a quarter of an hour, into which 
the points of the tappets can snap; this division of time being 
considered sufficiently close for the weekly variation due to 
change of the seasons. It is claimed that by this notched dial 
system the setting can be done by touch. 

Of the methods of securing the tappets to the dial plate, a 
clamping method (see fig. 1), which must be secured before the 
case can be closed, is perhaps the best, as it not only has this 
fool-proof advantage, but can be operated with one hand; the 
clamp in no way tending to rotate the dial when loosening or 
securing the tappets. The most accurate method of time set- 
ting is, of course, that in which the lighting and extinguishing 
tappets are daily set by automatic means. Fig. 8 is a type of 
controller which is provided with such a solar dia] plate. The 
tappets of this dial are adjusted daily by two cams which, by 
means of a gear mechanism actuated by the daily rotation of 
the dial, move the cams round once a year. 

The dial plate and the attachment thereto having been settled, 
we come to the best method of conveying the power stored in 
the clock for operating the gas cock. Differences of opinion 
have existed as to whether a quick or a slow action of the 
gas cock is the more desirable. From the point of view of 
aeration, there can be no doubt that a quick action is prefer- 
able, as it gives the correct mixture instantly at the point of 
ignition, and prevents lighting-back, sooting of the mantles, 
and the emission of fumes which make the lanterns dirty—all 
of which occur under certain conditions with slow lighting. 

With a few exceptional types of burners, a slow initial stage 
in the lighting may be desirable to allow the gas to trickle 
through, prior to ignition, to prevent fracture of mantles; and 
much of the old trouble with lighting-back on ‘slow lighters ” 
has now been obviated by the introduction of the superheated 
type of burner. Nevertheless, the operation should not exceed 
one-and-a-half to two minutes before a full flow of gas is 
obtained. 

Generally speaking, the balance hangs heavily on the side of 
quick lighting. By far the majority of users prefer the quick 
method ; and where exceptional cases demand a slight modifica- 
tion of this point, the quick-lighter tappets may be formed in 
such a way as to allow a minute interval, in which the gas can 
trickle through, to be followed by a quick movement for the 
full flow of gas. ; 

Unlike the revolving 24-hour dial, on the general utility of 
which common agreement appears to have been reached, the 
types of gas cock in use by different manufacturers still vary 
considerably. . These may be divided into four classes : 


Ordinary taper plug gas cocks, as in figs. 1, 4,5; ¥, 8. 
Spring-loaded taper plug gas cocks. 

Sliding valve gas cocks, as in figs. 2 and 6. 
Spring-loaded disc valve cocks, as in fig. 3. 


Arguments may be advanced in favour of each of these types 
but again fundamental principles alone can be our ultimate 
guide. Spring-loaded gas plug cocks are preferred by soe 
manufacturers because of the even tension which the spring 
excrts on the cone. The danger of the system is that great 
care is required in cleaning the plugs to ensure that no grit 
remains between bearing surfaces, with consequent escape of 
g2°. Further, should the plug be located where any escape of 
€@s may pass through the clock, the results are fatal to the 
de ‘cate mechanism of the watch escapement; while if the gas 
cok is exterior to the instrument, the escape may ignite, also 
with disastrous results to the clockwork. 

“or these reasons, though for a period my Company tried 
the spring-loaded gas cock, they have now definitely adopted 
4 pain taper plug with the addition of a spring ball oil cup 





and filter to the cock. By lubrication at intervals of three 
months, the plug is kept in perfect condition, and the necessity 
to dismantle is entirely eliminated. The present requirements 
of gas undertakings, which demand that the gas cock shall 
stand a test of 10-in. water pressure, lead me to think that 
the spring-loaded plug gas cock is ultimately doomed. I have 
had no experience with the modern sliding shuttle valve (as 
in fig. 2) and disc valve (as in fig. 3) types of cock. 

I have already hinted at the undesirability of the gas cock 
being inside the case, or so mounted that the escape of gas can 
reach the delicate mechanism of the watch escapement. Most 
makers have considered this risk by mounting the gas cock 
exterior to the case and communicating the movements to the 
plug or valve through closely-fitting bearings in the case. The 
exterior position of the gas cock has also enabled a most im- 
portant development to take place—viz., making the clock 
detachable from the gas cock. Fig. 5 shows one method. 
Should a failure be noted, the lamp inspector can easily turn 
the gas on by hand, and note the defective clock in his report 
book; and the next morning a spare movement can be fitted 
without, the necessity of disturbing either gas cock or burner, 
and in a very short time. 

The plug of the gas cock may be operated in a continuous 
rotation or in reversing semi-rotation, either of which is prob- 
ably equally good in itself. However, seeing that the semi- 
rotation lends itself more readily to discrimination, I give pre- 
ference to it. By discrimination I mean that the ‘‘ on ’’ tappet 
shall always turn the gas on, and the “‘ off ”’ tappet always turn 
the gas off. To effect discrimination, the “‘ off ’’ tappet differs 
slightly from the ‘* on ”’ tappet; and each can only do the duty 
for which it is designed. Sometimes the discrimination is 
effected from the slide which moves the gas plug; this slide 
being operated by a separate motor train. The discrimination, 
being between the motor train and the gas plug, needs no selec- 
tive feature on the tappets themselves, which latter only trip 
the train. Controllers with such discriminating features may 
be operated by hand for mantle testing, &c., with greater safety 
than those without; for even if a lamp should be left alight, it 
will automatically correct itself in sequence of operation as the 
succeeding tappet comes into play. 

Choice and application of the by-pass, which is at present a 
necessity with a controller, is a matter of considerable import- 
ance, depending on the wind-proof condition of the lantern in 
use, the type of burner, and other (sometimes obscure) factors. 
It is noteworthy that, in one very large installation where some 
years ago, at great expense, wind-proof lanterns were installed 
throughout, the maximum consumption of o'1 ¢.ft. per hour 
has been consistently maintained for many years with a bunsen 
type of by-pass. Where, however, lanterns are less wind-proof 
and where certain types of superheated burners are used, this 
type of by-pass is not so successful. 

The asbestos fibre-loaded by-pass is perhaps the best com- 
promise at present, as it is reasonably economical and heat re- 
sisting, so that it can be placed in close proximity to modern 
high-efficiency superheated burners. This type of by-pass, how- 
ever, requires periodical trimming to ensure satisfactory results ; 
and if this trimming is carried out in a slovenly manner, the 
by-pass consumption will immediately go up by leaps and 
pounds. The Carpenter type of by-pass is probably used more 
than any other at present on the market, and possesses the same 
advantage of heat resistance. It is fairly wind-proof, but is by 
no means so economical as the metal type of bunsen by-pass 
or well-adjusted asbestos-filled pattern. 

Many methods have been devised for extinguishing the pilot 
during lighting hours, and all popular makes of controller now 
on the market meet this requirement. It is, however, doubt- 
ful whether the economy in gas is as much as at first would be 
anticipated, owing to the fact that, in order to ensure relight- 
ing, it is advisable to allow a more generous setting of the 
by-pass than would be given with a constantly lighted pilot. 
Furthermore, it is necessary to exercise considerable care in 
determining the position of the pilot head in relation to the 
burner to ensure the former relighting before the gas is ex- 
tinguished. A further very important point is that, if the pilot 
is extinguished gradually when the gas is lit, the very small 
orifice is undoubtedly apt to become carboned-up just before the 
gas is turned off. This wil! eventually result in the orifice 
becoming choked, with consequent by-pass failure. For these 
reasons the results obtained with ‘‘ extinguishing pilot ’’ pat- 
tern controllers are not reported on too favourably by some. 
The ideal arrangement would be a reliable, simple, inexpensive, 
spontaneous ignition device, and if such should ever evolve, the 
biggest hindrance to the spread of automatic lighting would be 
removed. Further, such a device would undoubtedly not only 
ensure gas for public lighting retaining its present predominant 
position, but would strengthen that position. 


Discussion. 


Mr. Haypn T. Harrison (London) said that Mr. Horstmann had 
given them a lot of valuable information, for which they would all be 
thankful in the future. The author had been for many years con- 
nected with the time switch; and so far as gas was concerned, there 
were hundreds of thousands in use. This of itself must be proof of 
their value. He (the speaker’s) own great trouble had been that the 
gas people seemed to be able to purchase their time switches at a 
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much lower price than the electrical people could do; and he would 
much like to know the reason for this difference. 


Crock ConTRoL AND HanD CONTROL. 


Mr. C. I. Winstone (London) remarked that, when one adopted 
the clock control system, one should aim at securing the same effi- 
ciency as was obtainable with hand lighting. There could, of course, 
be nothing to beat the tip-top efficiency of hand lighting. It had 
been stated in the paper that, according to replies received to a 
questionnaire issued in respect of seventy representative installations, 
one man could deal with 590 clock controlled street lamps. It was 
difficult to understand how this could be done, if the same efficiency 
was to be maintained as with hand lighting, though there might, of 
course, be some reason for the number quoted in that case. He 
would be glad to have from Mr. Horstmann details of that installa- 
tion. It also appeared that in the installations dealt with by the 
questionnaire, cleaning was done when winding the clocks in con- 
nection with 38 p.ct., and not in the case of 62 p.ct. He wondered 
if it had ever been found, on the 38 p.ct. that were cleaned and 
wound at the same time, that the man had forgotten to wind the 
clock. He was himself acquainted with a district in which this plan 
had been tried out, and where economy was effected by having no 
one to report failures due to the stopping of the clocks; andghe knew 
what that district looked like at night. It was possible to save 
money by clock control; but why do so at the expense of efficiency ? 
If one had proper supervision with clock-controlled lamps, there was 
no reason why the efficiency should not equal that of hand lighting ; 
but there must be effective supervision. He felt that, even with the 
best clocks, if the winding was carried out only once a month there 
must be substantial variations in the time. As to the estimated 
saving of 23s. per lamp per annum by the use of clock controllers as 
compared with hand lighting, which was the highest figure obtained 
from the replies to the questionnaire, he asked whether there had been 
taken into account the cost of the clock, the interest on the capital 
outlay, the cost of the by-pass, and the annual cost of repairs of 
clocks under a really efficient maintenance system. Its flexibility 
was one great advantage of a clock system. Particular lamps could 
be extinguished at any time one liked. There were many districts in 
which the lighting could well be reduced after midnight, and the 
money so saved be used to increase the lighting before 12 o’clock. 
This was a very great consideration. 


SPONTANEOUS IGNITION Device NEEDED, 


Mr. T. Wivkte (Leicester) said that the paper by Mr. Horstmann, 
and another by Mr. E. E. Sharp on non-manual control of electric 
lighting, had shown clearly the usefulness of the Association in pro- 
viding facilities for the discussion of matters which applied to both 
gas and electricity. The extent of his own interest in gas controllers 
was indicated by the fact that he had 7ooo gas lamps, and 12 con- 
trollers. Mr. Horstmann had “‘ hit the nail on the head” when he 
remarked that many of the obstacles would disappear when they got 
a reliable spontaneous ignition device. At present they had to rely 
on by-pass arrangements in lanterns which were more or less wind- 
proof. What they were doing was to transfer the responsibility for 
lighting from human to mechanical means, 

Mr. Lennox (Newcastle-on-Tyne) said it seemed that controlling 
devices were very necessary in regard to street lighting; and he 
thought the feeling of the meeting must be with the authors. It was 
rather uncharitable in wet weather to send people out at all hours of 
the night to operate lamps. He felt that he must question Mr. Horst- 
mann’s statement that a well-designed clock having a temperature- 
corrected lever escapement without a compensated balance would 
function satisfactorily at 15° below zero and at go0° to 95° C. 


LIVERPOOL’s SAVING. 


Mr. M. H. Warp te (Liverpool) said that in Liverpool they had had 
controllers in use for twenty years past. Each man controlled 200 
lamps, which was twice the number that a man dealt with under 
hand-lighting conditions. It was very difficult to compare matters 
in these days with the old arrangement, because they had been con- 
siderably altering their district; but taking the average wage at 
present as 54s. a week, it was found that, a man doing 200 lamps, 
the cost worked out at about 3°24d. per lamp per week, whereas with 











hand lighting the cost came out at 5°89d., dealing with only one 
hundred lamps. This represented a saving of 11s. 6d. per lamp per 
annum; but from that figure had to be deducted the controller main- 
tenance charge, which was taken out very accurately. The labour 
cost in connection with maintenance last year came to about £800 ; 
and in addition there was a great deal of material which had had tc 
be obtained. Some time ago it was decided to change over from an 
old type to a new type of controller; and the material charge last 
year was about £1700, which included the cost of conversion from 
the old type to the new type of controller. The result was to reduce 
the annual saving by between 3s. and 4s. per lamp, so that the actual 
saving was about 8s. per lamp, which included the cost of conversion. 
Thus the figures he had given showed a saving in the case of Liver- 
pool of approximately £6000 a year by the adoption of controllers. 
This was an amount which was well worth saving. All must agre¢ 
that efficiency was the first thing to be aimed at; and it was the cas 
that, under the hand lighting system, a man visited every lamp 
twice, and sometimes three times, a day. It was one of the disad- 
vantages that with controllers they did not get quite the top-notch 
efficiency of the lamplighter; but in Liverpool he did not think that 
the failures on any night exceeded 1 p.ct., which was very satis- 
factory. In fact, they were in Liverpool very pleased with the auto- 
matic lighting system. As this method was adopted as far back as 
1908, it would be seen that a very substantial amount of money hac 
been saved. 
EXPERIENCE IN SHEFFIELD. 


The Preswwent (Mr. J. F. Colquhoun, Lighting Engineer to the 
Sheffield Corporation) said his experience of automatic controllers in 
Sheffield had extended over a period of only three years, which was 
perhaps not a sufficiently long period to enable him to speak dog- 
matically; but the experience had undoubtedly been good. He had 
found, as Mr. Wardle had, that a man could safely be expected to 
look after 200 lamps when automatic controllers were used. His in- 
quiries led him to think that, in the past, lighting engineers had 
expected far too much from controllers, and that there had been a 
tendency to instal them, and then to leave them to do their work 
without attention. There was nothing mechanical which would run 
indefinitely without attention from time to time; and on the in- 
stalling of controllers there must be put into operation a very definite 
and systematic arrangement of scouting. Up to the present, he had 
had no reason to regret having installed from 3000 to 4000 clock gas 
controllers. 

REPLIES TO Points RAISED. 


Mr. HorsTMANN, in the course of his reply to the points that had 
been raised in the discussion, said that any switching apparatus was 
necessarily more complicated than a gas controller, and this would go 
some way towards explaining its increased cost over the latter. The 
clockwork mechanism in both types of apparatus was of equally high 
quality, so that the difference in price was not accounted for in this 
way. Many gas controllers were now placed in boxes outside the 
lantern. A question had been raised as to one man being able to 
attend to 590 clock-controlled lamps. This figure was not his own, 
but had been sent to him in answer to his questionnaire. He could 
only conclude that this number had been reached when using fourteen- 
day clocks. There were, however, other figures that came fairly close 
to this. Perhaps between 200 and 275 for an installation in London 
would be a fairer figure. It should be emphasized that the unit 
system had a very great advantage in that, if one controller failed, only 
one light would be extinguished; whereas with group control the 
failure of a controller would result in the extinguishing of a whole 
group of lamps. With regard to the temperature which controllers 
would stand, the figures quoted in the paper had been given to him 
as actual temperatures to which the controllers had been subjected 
over a period of three months, in Spain, without failure. 

Mr. Suarp said he knew nothing about the price of gas controllers, 
but Mr. Haydn Harrison had probably been comparing gas controllers 
which were placed inside the lanterns, and which, in consequence, 
had no outer cast-iron covering, with electric controllers having cast- 
iron covers. If both types were stripped to the minimum, he did not 
think there would be a great deal of difference in price. Again, he 
gathered that most gas controllers were very much of the same type, 
and could be manufactured in large quantities; whereas there were 
numbers of different types of time switches to suit all conditions. 


os 


WHAT THE PUBLIC WANT FROM A STREET LIGHTING DEPARTMENT 


AS PEDESTRIANS, AS 


MOTORISTS, AND AS RATEPAYERS. 


By Councillor F. THRAvES, Chairman of the Sheffield Watch Committee 


Street lighting is now a matter of first importance. The 
changed habits of the people and the enormous increase in 
road traffic and its increasing speed make bygone standards of 
no use at all, even for purposes of comparison. This service, 
being rendered by public authorities, is expected by all classes 
of the community to be of a high standard of efficiency. 
Faults and omissions are quickly pointed out; “ letters to the 

. ” . “Te. . . . 
editor ’’ being a common medium for ventilating grievances. 
Rarely, however, does one hear commendations on this, or, 
indeed, any other, public service. 

Insufficient, and in many respects unsatisfactory, as is the 
present lighting of our streets, there has been an enormous 
improvement since the days of the “ linkmen;’’ and while | 
do not think anyone is entirely satisfied with the present stan- 





dard, we do have from street lighting a degree of comfort and 
safety. For the purposes of clarity and convenience, I propose 
to divide the community into three classes: Pedestrians, 
motorists, and ratepayers. 


THE PEDESTRIAN. 


I place the pedestrian first because he is the earliest user, 
and has in the opinion of the majority a prior right to the 
road. It is true that in towns and cities footpaths are pro- 
vided, and that if people could be persuaded to keep to them, 
many accidents would be avoided; but there are crossings to 
be negotiated, and in many cases this is a feat requiring alert- 
ness and agility. Good and sufficient street lighting is in these 
cases a vital necessity. 

It is difficult for me as a pedestrian to express a preference 
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for any one type of lighting as against others, and one method 
of arranging the lamps as against others; but from my conver- 
sations with other pedestrians, it would appear that lamps 
placed alternately on both sides of the street is considered much 
the best. As a pedestrian, I am also of opinion that in the 
main thoroughfares of a town or city. the lighting should be 
so good that powerful headlights of motor vehicles, with all 
their discomfort and danger, should be so unnecessary as to be 
prohibited. 

In the suburbs and on the arterial roads which have become 
the main lines for fast-moving traffic, footpaths have become 
an urgent necessity. If they are to be used, the surface must 
be as comfortable to walk on as is the roadway itself. The 
present gritty surface of the footpath, and the absence of light, 
constitute a distinct menace to safety. One cannot be sur- 
prised if the pedestrians prefer the smooth roadway to the 
uncomfortable footpath ; and this renders public lighting all the 
more necessary. 

One other point I should like to make as a pedestrian is 
that poor lighting, with lamps very far apart, while not very 
satisfactory, is a great deal better than no lighting at all. I 
have found that the blinding effect of motor headlamps is very 
much less where there is some measure of street lighting. My 
requirements in this direction as a pedestrian are contrary to 
my requirements as a motorist. 


Tue Mororist. 


My requirements from the Street Lighting Authority as a 
motorist are much more difficult to meet. I have made many 
inquiries among those who do a lot of night motoring, but am 
unable to get any consensus of opinion on the various methods 
of street lighting, except on one point. All of them agree that 
a badly lighted street is much worse to drive in than an un- 
lighted street, particularly on a wet night. 

Street lighting with the lamps placed on one side only is 
dangerous. The standard lamp in use thrpughout the country 
is rather on the short side, because it clashes with the shop 
window lighting in many instances. Most of the motorists 
who travel much at night complain pf certain towns and 
villages with upright mantles, many of them broken, and the 
lamps out of order, and in some cases even flat flame burners 
inuse. From the motorists’ point of view, they would be much 
better left out altogether. 

An extended use of illuminated caution signs to indicate 
danger points and bends on the road would be very useful; 
and it is surprising, in the motorist’s opinion, how few local 
authorities have dealt with the question with any degree of 
seriousness. 

In the cities where the main roads are comparatively well 
lighted, and on which one can drive with safety and comfort, 
there is sometimes a danger in turning from the well lighted 
main road into the unlighted, or poorly lighted, side-road; 
and it is suggested that the first two or three lamps in the side- 
street should be of a greater candle-power than the other lamps 
in that street. 

Preference is expressed by some motorists—though not by 
all—for the street lamps being over the centre of the roadway 
and very high up, because this shortens the shadows cast on 
the roadway by passing vehicles. Some delivery vans are very 
large; and if the street lamps are placed on the side of the 
roadway and at small heights, large shadows are cast which 
may be the cause of accidents. One motorist expressed the 
opinion that intermittent advertising signs should not be per- 
mitted, particularly in poorly lighted areas. 


PoLicE REQUIREMENTS. 


Perhaps I may be allowed, as Chairman of the Sheffield 
Watch Committee, to refer very briefly to the requirements 
of the police from the Street Lighting Department. The light- 
ing of the older portions of a city with narrow, tortuous streets 
is even more important to the police than the lighting of the 
broad, straight thoroughfares. We would like the former 
places so lighted as to leave no dark spots. Evil flourishes in 
the dark. The more light, the greater the tendency towards 
rectitude. Those who have little moral strength succumb to 
temptation more quickly where darkness prevails; those who 
are hardened in crime have their opportunity in the shadows. 
From this point of view alone, efficient street lighting is de- 
sirable. Undoubtedly good street lighting does help the police 
in the protection of life by securing public order, and in the 
prevention of crime. It does not help to the same extent in the 
detection of crime and the apprehension of the offenders. 


THE RATEPAYER. 


\t the present time, street lighting in Sheffield costs 4d. per 
week per head of the population; and I do fee] that as a 
pedestrian, and still more as a motorist, I have asked .a great 
deal for that small sum. As a ratepayer, I feel that it is fair 
and just that I should be asked to pay for street lighting to 
the requirements of the pedestrian and of the police; but I do 
not feel that it is right that I should be asked to bear the 
whole cost of meeting the requirements of the motorists. The 





infinitely higher standards of lighting brought about by the 
gréat iricréase in motor traffic should be ‘met by the motorists 
themselves, possibly through the Road Fund. The question is 
now a national one rather than a local one, and must be con- 
sidered from a national point of view. 


CONCLUSION. 


In conclusion may I remark that the absence in Sheffield of 
a central well equipped Lighting Department is a severe handi- 
cap upon our Lighting Engineer; and one feels the highest 
admiration for him in his tenacity in struggling against such 
adverse conditions. The Committee are fully alive to the need ; 
and only financial stringency, which has so long overshadowed 
our city, has prevented the erection of suitable buildings. It 
is our sincere hope that circumstances will soon change, and 
so enable us to give Mr. Colquhoun and his staff the encourage- 
ment they so much deserve. Well-equipped workshops, with 
whatever facilities are necessary for testing lamps and fittings 
and for research work, and also adequate office accommodation, 
are essential; and it is the earnest wish of the Committee f@r 
street lighting to meet those requirements. 


Discussion. 


Councillor M. MELLING (a member of the Sheffield Watch Com- 
mittee) said that what the ratepayer wanted was the best lighting at 
the cheapest rate. There was no section of the community that 
grumbled more about lighting than the ratepayer, who never seemed 
able to realize what had been done. Public lighting was really a very 
high science, and people would have to regard it seriously. As a 
motorist of some years’ standing, he agreed with the’ author that some 
of the money provided for the roads should be applied to street 
lighting. 


Tap THE Roap Funp. 


The Road Fund should be applied partly to this purpose. He 
thought that in. time they would overcome the difficulty of glare. 
They had seen in the Sheffield experimental installations some ex- 
amples which were hard to face in driving. It was just by means of 
such conferences as the present one that they would eventually get 
over their troubles in this respect. The work that had been done in 
Sheffield would prove very beneficial, and he was looking forward to 
the results of their labours, 

Alderman Joun Gorpon (Chairman of the Liverpool Corporation 
Lighting Committee) quite agreed with the author that it was a 
mistake to have a portion of a city well lighted, and to allow 
another part to remain in gloomy contrast. Such a state of affairs 
led to many accidents. The more lighting there was, the better it 
would be. It was not the amount of money spent that counted, but 
the value that was obtained for it. He would rather see much money 
spent on good lighting than little money on poor lighting. In this 
he thought all would agree. 


Tue PROBLEM AT LIVERPOOL. 


With a great city like Liverpool, which had been so rapidly ex- 
tending, it had taken Mr. Wardle and the late Mr. Dickinson all their 
time to satisfy the public. Since the war they had built 15,000 
houses, mostly on the outskirts. This represented a great deal of 
territory to take over for public lighting purposes. A few months 
ago the Housing Committee had notified Mr. Wardle that certain 
roads were ready for lighting, and had given an order for 600 lamps 
to begin with. Most of them were now in service, and were giving 
entire satisfaction. The lighting was perhaps not so good in the 
outskirts of Liverpool as in the outskirts of Sheffield, for he had 
noticed that at Sheffield the lamps were placed at very frequent 
intervals. It was, it need hardly. be said, highly important that the 
roads approaching cities, which had to bear fast-moving traffic, should 
be well lighted. 

Bailie James MacDoucatt (Sub-Convener of the Glasgow Cor- 
poration Watching and Lighting Committee) said his experience was 
that if their Lighting Inspector produced evidence that he had need 
of equipment or material the expense was not grudged in Glasgow ; 
and he did not think it would be in Sheffield. The importance of 
good lighting must be realized. 


NEED NEVER GREATER THAN To-Day. 


The need for efficient lighting was never greater than to-day. As 
a result of this conference, he thouglit that when they returned to 
Sheffield they would find there a properly equipped public lighting 
department. 

Councillor R. H. Minswatvi. (Chairman of the Sheffield Lighting 
Committee) declared that they would do all they could in the matter ; 
but there was the question of finance to face. ‘‘ One touch of finance,”’ 
he added, ‘‘ makes the whole world kin.”’ Sheffield had just taken in 
a small district; and the first question that arose was in connection 
with public lighting. The people there ought to have been glad to 
be included within the City of Sheffield, if only to secure better public 
lighting. 

Councillor TuHraves said it was perfectly true that what the rate 
payer wanted was the best possible lighting at the lowest possible 
cost. He thought they had a right to expect that a fund instituted 
for a specific purpose should be used for that purpose. When ‘in 
Glasgow he went round the offices and workshops connected with the 
public lighting department, and he could quite understand that 
the people there would feel proud of them. Mr. Colquhoun had done 
his best in Sheffield under very difficult. conditions; but hoped that 
when next the Association visited the city they would have something 
very different to show them. 
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THE VISIBILITY OF OBJECTS IN ARTIFICIALLY LIGHTED STREETS. 
By J. M. WALDRAM, B.Sc., A.C.G I. 


(Extract of a Communication from the Staff of the Research Laboratories of the General Electric 
Company, Ltd., Wembley.) 


NATURE OF THE PROBLEM. 


The problem under investigation is a very broad one—namely, 
the determination of the conditions which produce the most 
satisfactory street lighting, from the point of view of users of 
the road. As in many such problems, the first, and by no 
means the least difficult, question is one of definition ; and it is 
necessary to divide it into more specific issues, and to state 
with as much precision as possible what is implied by ‘‘ most 
satisfactory ’’ street lighting. 

.The parties interested in the visibility in streets are three— 
viz., the police, the pedestrian, and the driver—and their re- 
quirements do not in all respects coincide. The police require 
that there shall be no dark corners or heavy shadows; the 
pedestrian requires to be able to see small obstructions, kerbs, 
puddles, &c., and the numbers on houses at all positions along 
the street. The requirements of the driver are far more exact- 
ing. He must be able to pick out with ease and certainty, and 
at a considerable distance ahead, any object on the road, or any 
pedestrian, without the use of his headlights; for it is con- 
sidered that it should be unnecessary to use headlights on a 
properly illuminated road. 

It is felt that the requirements of the first two parties are 
reasonably met by the provision of a certain minimum of 
illumination, measured not on the line joining the fittings, but 
at the point on the footpath most remote from the light sources, 
where the illumination would normally be expected to be a 
minimum, as laid down in the recent ‘‘ B.E.S.A.’’ Specification 
for Street Lighting (No. 307, 1927). The problem of the driver 
is, however, one of considerable complication, and must be 
investigated further. 


Factors CONTROLLING THE VISIBILITY OF OBJECTS. 


The degree to which an object is more or less readily noticed 
may be considered as depending upon two factors which have 
not always been very clearly separated. In the first place, the 
object may be more or less conspicuous—i.e., it may exhibit 
much or little contrast with its background. In the second 
case the observer may be handicapped by the lighting condi- 
tions to a greater or less degree in his ability to see anything at 
all. The first factor may be termed the ‘‘ conspicuity ’’ of the 
object ; and cannot be more closely defined at present than as 
the degree to which the object is easy to see, independently of 
the condition of the eye. It has nothing to do with the ob- 
server, neither is it the final measure of the ‘‘ noticeability ”’ 
of the object in practice. The second term is capable of more 
precise definition. It has been termed by Bordoni the ‘“ per- 
ceptibility,’’ and defined as the reciprocal of the last perceptible 
brightness contrast. It is not concerned with the object at all, 
but refers only to the observer, and is dependent upon the two 
factors of adaptation and glare. 

The ‘‘ noticeability ’’ of the object—an unlovely term which 
is employed for want of a better one—by which is implied the 
ease with which a given object will be noticed by an observer 
in a given position, in some function of the two—i.e., the 
ability of the object to be seen, and the ability of the eye to 
see it. 

Perceptibility has been investigated in some detail; and its 
variation with adaptation and glare is to some extent known. 
A method of calculating it in a given case is shown in the recent 
‘** B.E.S.A.”’ Specification. It can be traced back to the illumina- 
tion curves, for horizontal and vertical planes, for the street in 
question, and sp to the intensity distribution, height, and spac- 
ing of fittings. It varies with the position of the observer, 
but not with the position of the object. 

Conspicuity is a quantity less easy of definition. It is really 
a sensation brought about by the stimulus of contrast, and as 
such is incapable of direct measurement. It is beyond question 
that conspicuity is closely related to brightness contrast; but 
the relation between the two is unknown. If, for instance, 
there are two similar objects, one of which exhibits twice the 
contrast of the other with respect to the background, it is not 
yet possible to say whether it is twice as conspicuous as the 
other, or what relation holds between the stimulus of contrast 
and the sensation of conspicuity. If this could be found, then 
it would be possible to express conspicuity also in terms of the 
illumination curves for the street, the character of the street 
surface, and the height, spacing, and polar distribution of the 
fittings. Conspicuity varies in a given street with the position 
and reflection factor of the object and with the position of the 
observer. 

Having found both the conspicuity and the perceptibility, it 
might be possible to detenmine empirically the function connect- 
ing the two. so as to give the ‘* noticeabilitv.’” While such an 
investigation might yield fruitful results, it is felt, however, 
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that whatever might be obtained from such methods would be 
open to a certain doubt, inasmuch as the whole investigation 
must be based on what are really laboratory results, and it 
would remain to be seen how far such an investigation would 
apply to practical conditions in a street. In the nature of the 
case it appears likely that results might easily be altered com- 
pletely by some small fortuitous departure from assumed con- 
ditions such as would not lend itself to theoretical investigation ; 
and it would appear to be safer to draw any important con- 
clusions from results obtained by direct measurements or ob- 
servation under street lighting conditions. Such observations 
as have been made have shown that it is a matter of consider- 
able difficulty to repeat even qualitative experiments under street 
lighting conditions; and the likelihood of useful results from a 
more or less theoretical investigation seems small. 

It is proposed to record certain general experimental observa- 
tions of a qualitative character which have been made either on 
a model street or in actual streets, in connection with some of 
the more important questions which bear upon the problem of 
visibility. 


EFrFEcT OF AVERAGE RoapD BRIGHTNESS ON NOTICEABILITY. 


While no quantitative results can be quoted in connection 
with this problem, it would seem from general observation that 
the mechanism of visibility is not the same in high and in low 
illuminations. A solid object such as a pedestrian, when illu- 
minated, is not uniformly bright, as a figure cut from a flat 
sheet would be, but presents contrasts in itself apart from its 
background, caused for instance by shadows, or by the fact that 
its surface, not being flat, is not uniformly illuminated. At low 
brightness levels these ‘‘ internal contrasts ’? do not appear to 
be noticeable, possibly by reason of the decreased sensitivity of 
the eye; but at higher levels they would appear to be in some 
cases as important as the contrasts between the object and its 
background. This effect has been called in America ‘ Visi- 
bility by Perspective,’’ though such a term hardly describes it. 
It is by this effect that objects are recognized in daylight. At 
these higher levels, where the mechanism of vision apparently 
changes, diversity of brightness plays a less important part 
than in the case of streets with less illumination, and visibility 
by internal contrasts comes in as an additional factor in render- 
ing the object more noticeable. Shadows cast on one part of 
the object by another contribute largely to this factor ; and these 
shadows will obviously be increased if the suspension height is 
increased—as is usually the case in the higher classes of in- 
stallation. 


EFrect OF DIVERSITY OF BRIGHTNESS ON NOTICEABILITY. 


It would be expected that an increase of minimum notice- 
ability would accompany an increase of diversity of brightness, 
at least in roads in which the surface is fairly matt. This is 
borne out by general observation, and also by experiment on a 
model. In particular, two experiments were carried out with 
a view to taking the variation of diversity to its limits—not that 
such limits have a practical application, but in order to see what 
happened, as a matter of interest. In one installation the street 
was illuminated evenly all over, by dispersive reflectors hung 
over the model at a considerable height, so that the diversity of 
brightness was practically unity, and the whole street was 
illuminated to the minimum intensity. There was, of course, 
no glare at all, since no sources were visible. The’ effect was 
rather like moonlight; the street appeared very dismal; and 
except in a few positions pedestrians could not be distinguished 
at all. In the second experiment the lamps were provided with 
masks which were lowered to give a sharp and complete cut- 
off before mid-span, so that a belt was left between the sources 
with practically no illumination, and consequently very low 
brightness. The diversity of brightness was therefore very 
high. It was impossible to make a pedestrian disappear at 
any position on this street. Such a system of street lightin~ is, 
of course, impossible, having regard to the requirements of the 
pedestrian ; but from the point of view of visibility, the results 
are remarkable. In this system also there is no glare except 
from the nearest source, which is generally obstructed by the 
hood of a car or the brim of an observer’s hat. 

It was noticed that in one installation on the model street, in 
which the spacing height ratio was 6:1 and the diversity of 
illumination about 8: 1 with a matt surface, it was possible to 
find a position in which a solid pedestrian disappeared com- 
pletely, and could not be distinguished at all, even though the 
observer knew exactly where to look. By increasing the 
spacing height ratio to 8: 1, and so increasing the diversity, it 
was found that the pedestrian could no longer be made to <is- 
appear anywhere on the street, though, of course, he was very 
inconspicuous at the critical position. 


An effect of wide roads may be mentioned. If the road is 
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wide compared with the height and spacing, and particularly 
when diagonal or single side spacing is employed, the bright 
bands which usually run right across a road with a matt surface 
become less bright in the middle of the road (or on the side 
remote from the lamps) owing to the decreased illumination, 
with the result that the diversity in brightness there may be 
much reduced, and objects in the centre (or side) of the road 
may be difficult to see in consequence. For wide roads, double 
side spacing is to be preferred. 


Tue Errect oF SHADED LIGHT SouRCES ON NOTICEABILITY. 


It was realized early in the experiments that much advantage 

could apparently be gained, especially in the lower grades of 
installation, by the use of fittings having a sharp cut-off which 
would prevent all but the first source from being seen. (This 
must be distinguished from the experiment previously described, 
in which a particularly heavy cut-off was employed which 
masked the light before the mid-span position. The present 
proposal is for a device to cut off the light beyond the foot of the 
succeeding post, which does not interfere with the mid-span 
illumination but prevents the observer from seeing any but the 
first source, which is in any case usually naturally obstructed.) 
The effect of such sources is brought by a change in percepti- 
bility, not of conspicuity. The question has been investigated 
from the theoretical standpoint by Walsh, who shows that an 
increase of perceptibility of from two to three times is to be 
expected from the use of such a device. It is interesting to find 
that an observer can see three times as well if some of the light 
is removed from the street; but observations all tend to show 
that such is indeed the case. The appearance of the lighted 
street is unusual, if symmetric shades are used which give a 
cut-off at the same angle in all directions, as light is thereby 
kept off buildings, which is always a disadvantage. Buildings 
often form a useful background against which objects may be 
perceived, especially on curved roads; and in any case it is 
always necessary for the pedestrian to be able to see his way 
into his house. This disadvantage could be overcome by using 
a partial screen, as suggested by Walsh, which allows light to 
fall on buildings, but which keeps it out of the eyes of observers 
in the roadway. 
_It is not unusual for some observers to mistake glare for 
light; and the opinion is sometimes expressed that a street 
lighted without glare is less pleasing, as lacking the glitter of 
unshaded sources. Judged, however, by the convenience in 
seeing objects, there can be very little doubt as to the superiority 
of such a system. 

[here would appear to be some indication, however, that 
there may be a difference between the increase of perceptibility 
brought about by such a device and the increase in general 
comfort which results. These two factors have to be distin- 
guished in other branches of illuminating engineering ; and it 
is possible that there may be additional advantages to be 
gained in the way of increased comfort, apart from the definite 
increase in the ability to see. At any rate, whether or no it will 
be possible to measure definitely the advantage in ocular sensi- 
tivity, there can be little doubt that the use of shaded lights 
gives an impression of being able to see better. It is probably 
within the experience of most persons that, if a single light 
source happens to be placed so as to be obstructed (say) by the 
branch of a tree, the sensation of comfort and good visibility 
is quite marked, as is also the sudden sensation of discomfort 
— observer changes his position and the light source becomes 
visible. 

Attention should be drawn to the fact that photographs, while 
they may demonstrate conspicuity fairly accurately, are of no 
value at all in demonstrating glare or perceptibility, as the 
photographic plate is affected by glare and field brightness 
differently from the human eye. 


ILLUMINATION OF POLISHED OR WET Roapbs. 


_In cases where road surfaces are polished instead of being 
diffusing, the appearance of the lighted street is completely 
changed. Instead of light and dark transverse bands, longi- 
tudinal streaks are formed running from the observer towards 
each light source. Under such conditions the only way of de- 
tecting the presence of an obstruction is to watch these streaks ; 
and if an obstruction is so placed that the light forming one of 
the streaks is cut off by it either before or after reflection at the 
road surface, the streak will be partially or completely blacked 
out according to the conditions. It follows from this that for 
normal roads, and particularly for the lower illumination cate- 
Sories, it is better to provide sources on both sides of the road. 
No road is straight over its entire length; and if the fittings 
happen to be on the inner side of the curve and the observer on 
the outer side, an object in front may be difficult to see. 

Several experiments and demonstrations have been made on 
the model street on this aspect of the problem. The most im- 
portant point is evidently that, no matter how much illumina- 
tion (within reason) is provided on a really wet road, it is im- 
Possible to increase its brightness materially at points outside 
the ‘right streaks. It should be noticed also that the bright- 
ness of these streaks exceeds considerably the brightness of 
the bands associated with a matt surface, for a shiny or wet 
Suriace approximates to a mirror, and its brightness therefore 
tends to become equal to that of the source; but in a diffusing 





road surface the brightness, even if the surface were perfectly 
white, could never be more than a small fraction of this value. 

From these facets two considerations arise. In the first case 
it is evident that the position of the light sources when the road 
surface is wet is of much more importance than their power or 
intensity distribution. This is particularly noticeable on curved 
roads. Where lamps are placed on one side of the road only, 
even if the road is straight, it often happens when the surface 
is wet that large areas are left absolutely black. The second 
consideration is that, since the brightness of the specular patch 
on a wet road is dependent almost entirely on the brightness of 
the source, and hardly at all on the illumination on the road 
surface, a very small or a very distant source will suffice to 
give a useful streak on the road. A small gas lamp nearly a 
quarter of a mile away will give a streak which prevents a part 
of the road from being absolutely black. An experiment was 
tried on the model street on this principle, with the object of 
improving the visibility conditions: where the sources have to be 
on one side of the road, or otherwise badly placed. Small 
mirrors were placed on the other side of the street on short 
posts, so as to reflect the light up and down the street. It 
was found that this device, if carefully set, was capable of giv- 
ing streaks on the shiny road surface which, while not by any 
means so bright as those formed directly by the sources them- 
selves, were nevertheless useful in giving something against 
which objects could be seen in a part of the road otherwise com- 
pletely dark, Such a device might be useful in practice in 
special cases. 

It is urged that, since all roads have to be used in wet 
weather, and since the wear of traffic tends to make the surface 
shiny rather than matt, due consideration should be given, 
when installations are being laid out, to the requirements of 
visibility when the surface is wet. Careful placing of the 
sources on curves, and due regard to the positions of bright 
streaks as a driver of a vehicle moves along the street, will do 
much to assist the users of the road in the dangers of wet 
weather. 

The following schedule is a summary of the conclusions 
reached in the paper. 


Schedule of Effects on Visibility of Variables in an Installation. 





Variable. Effect on Visibility. 





Illumination level . . Increase produces higher perceptibility, and if 
sufficiently increased allows discrimination 
by internal contrasts. Less important on 
wet roads. 

On dry roads increases diversity of brightness 
and contrasts. On wet roads unimportant. 
Increase reduces brightness diversity and gives 
smaller background contrasts, but less glare 

and greater internal contrasts. 

Increase produces greater glare, but higher 
brightness diversity and more marked con- 
trasts. It should not be carried too far. 
Long spacing is bad on wet roads. 


Diversity of illumination . 


Height of source . . 


Spacing-height ratio . . 


Arrangement of sources— 


(a) Singleside . . Not recommended ; bad on polished or wet 


roads. 
Better than (a), but liable to be bad on wet 


(5) Central . 
roads. 

(c) Staggered. . . Good, but should be used with caution on wide 
roads. 


(d) Double side. . Better than (c) for wide roads; good for wet 
roads. : 

Considerably reduces glare and increases com- 
fort. Light should not be cut off buildings 
and kerbs. 


Shading of sources. . 





Discussion. 


Dr. C. C. Paterson (President of the International Illumination 
Committee) remarked that the paper was a very courageous piece of 
work; and the author had helped him personally to a better under- 
standing of this subject. Whether one belonged to the type of user 
of the road who regarded the pedestrian as an obstruction, or whether 
one moved in the circles who regarded the motorist as a nuisance, 
this question of visibility was of importance. They were clearly right, 
therefore, in concentrating their attention on the matter, and in 
regarding street lighting installations from their utilitarian point of 
view. 

VISIBILITY THE MAIN THING. 


It was true, of course, that they lit their streets for other purposes 
than visibility. They did want to see their keyholes when they got 
home late at night, and they desired to do away with dark corners ; 
but the main thing about road illumination at the present time was 
visibility. So those of them who, in connection with the British 
Engineering Standards Association, had been endeavouring to launch 
a tentative set of conditions and the beginning of a street lighting 
specification, were on the whole right in considering the matter 
mainly from the point of view of visibility. The great work which 
the President had done in helping to a better understanding of this 
subject, and to a more complete appreciation of the specification 
issued twelve months ago, had been of inestimable value. He had 
shown that those who had been doing their best in the framing of 
this specification, and those who had helped towards its acceptance 
after it had been drafted, were broadly speaking proceeding on the 
right lines. What Mr. Waldram’s work which had been so clearly 
described to them that day seemed to him to show was not that there 
was anything essentially wrong in the classifications that had been 
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arranged, but that visibility did on the whole depend upon the 
minimum illumination of any installation. But Mr. Waldram had 
indicated that there were other limitations which must be considered. 
They must keep their minimum illumination right, and their post 
heights correct ; but it was obviously necessary to take into account 
other matters beyond mere illumination on the road. 


BEACON LIGHTING. 


The author had brought out strongly that the positioning of the 
posts was an additional limitation which must be considered very 
carefully indeed. He (the speaker) felt that there was nothing in what 
the author had said which could give any support to what Mr. Haydn 
Harrison had named ‘‘ beacon lighting,” where the posts were so 
wide apart that one merely got little patches of light at points along 
the roadway. Mr. Waldram had demonstrated that very wet condi- 
tions of the road demanded most serious consideration of the placing 
of the lights, so as to get the best possible results from them. The 
essence of the paper was to be found in the last paragraph. They 
were all trying to discover some safe principles upon which to proceed 
in the designing of installations ; and the paper had been put forward 
with the idea of raising a discussion and securing fuller consideration 
of the whole subject, rather than with the object of laying down any 
definite rules. That also was one of the purposes which those had in 
mind who provided the specification. It had been felt that, unless 
they made a beginning somewhere, and got every expert thinking on 
certain lines, they could not get anywhere. If the specification had 
not accomplished anything else, it had induced the President to 
arrange the excellent demonstration which they had seen in Sheffield. 


CERTAIN DEGREE OF CONTRAST DESIRABLE. 


Dr. J. W. T. Wats (National Physical Laboratory, Teddington) 
said that Mr. Waldram was to be congratulated upon the extremely 
illuminating manner in which he had dealt with an extraordinarily 
difficult subject covering very wide ground. The essence of the paper 
lay in pointing out that a certain degree of contrast in street lighting 
was desirable, if not essential. Hitherto uniformity all along a 
street had been considered the object to aim at, and only recently had 
it been recognized that this was not so. He fancied, however, that 
he noticed a slight tendency towards what he might call a swing of 
the pendulum; and he would like to sound a warning against the 
danger of going right away from the old idea of uniform brightness 
or illumination, to the idea that large contrasts on the roadway were 
desirable to bring about the greatest noticeability of objects. He 
would like to’ mention two aspects of the problem which he thought 
tended to show that too much contrast could be perhaps as dangerous 
as too little. There was first the time element. If there were too 
violent contrasts between the amount of light at the position of the 
lighting unit and at the m‘d-span position, the effect upon the eye of 
a man driving rapidly along the road would be similar to the effect of 
a flickering light, which, it would be agreed, was very trying. Again, 
very marked contrasts several spans ahead would have the effect of 
reducing the visibility of the object. At the same time, he was at one 
with Mr. Waldram that a certain amount of contrast was eminently 
desirable. The President had mentioned the same point. 

Mr. S. B. Lancianps (Glasgow) felt that in future there must un- 
doubtedly be much closer working between city engineers and light- 
ing engineers. They must get the true effect of colour and contrast ; 
and he thought this was what Mr. Waldram was doing. 


VEnICLES WITH Bricut Exteriors. 


Mr. Haypn T. Harrison (London) remarked that the question of 
visibility had been brought forward more strongly than before. It 
had not hitherto been dealt with to the extent that should have been 
the case. Visibility was the end and object of street lighting. The 
difficulty in connection with visibility in streets was to a large extent 
that nearly all the things one wanted to see had the same reflecting 
value as the surroundings. There were two sides to visibility. In 
the first place there was the production of the necessary illumination. 
The second aspect was that, if they wanted to make it easy to see 
things in the roads, they should consider the question of contrast. 
One could not produce all the contrast desirable by varying the 
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illumination ; and he hoped there would eventually be by-laws framed 
by which vehicles at any rate would be obliged to have bright 
exteriors, so that they would stand out more against the usual sombre- 
ness of the surroundings. 

Mr. W. J. Jones (London) said that some few years ago they 
thought that they could deal with the question of street lighting 
satisfactorily by considering only the matter of illumination. ter, 
however, it was realized that they must have intimate contact with 
the city engineer, because the nature of the road surface played an 
important part. But now, from the paper, it seemed that they must 
also consider the question of climate. It was true that they must go 
into this matter of visibility as being the main criterion in the assess- 
ment of the value of street lighting. This applied to some go p.ct. 
of the installations with which they were concerned throughout the 
country. Mr. Waldram had been good enough to deal with a num- 
ber of fundamental matters. It should be borne in mind that varia- 
tions in the amount of illumination available of some 1o or 20 p.ct. 
did not give a sensible reaction to the eye. 


PLEA FOR THE FoorpatH. 


Mr. E. J. Stewart (Glasgow) said that the points which had been 
raised were ones requiring careful thinking over. The engineer might 
have five years to make up his mind; but the motor driver had no 
more than five seconds, and they had to give him conditions which 
would enable him to make up his mind in this brief space of time. 
In the main, at any rate, the conclusions of the author were those 
which they had found out for themselves in looking at streets. The 
paper dealt more with the roadway; but the footpath would have to 
be considered. A street might be well lighted from kerb to kerb, 
but if there were no illumination on the footpath the sudden passage 
of a pedestrian from the footpath to the roadway would cause motor- 
ists great difficulty. The motorist was safer when the illumination 
extended to the back of the footpath on each side of the road. Re- 
ferring to the author’s conclusions, he asked why he had stated that 
a staggered arrangement of light sources should be used with caution 
on wide roads, and that the double-sided arrangement was better on 
such roads. Were those conclusions based on theoretical considera- 
tions, or on observations on a model street or an actual street ? 

Mr. E. Stroup (Holophane Company) remarked that uniformity of 
illumination did not mean uniformity of brightness, as Mr. Waldram 
had shown. The idea of uniformity was to ensure that one got a 
reasonable minimum illumination, it being fully realized that if this 
were so the remainder of the lighting would be good. If they took 
care of the tests points under the specification, then the footpaths, 
being narrow, would receive illumination. 


THe AUTHOR REPLIES. 


Mr. WALpDRAM, on rising to reply to the discussion, admitted that 
he had learned far more from Mr. Colquhoun’s experimental installa- 
tions in Sheffield than he knew before. He had no intention of 
justifying ‘‘ beacon lighting,” though it was better than nothing at 
all. No doubt too much diversity was a bad thing. In the paper he 
had merely discussed the merits and demerits of diversity in order to 
see where they stood in regard to it. In his view, the thing to aim at 
was to maintain the brightness of the road surface, and thus ensure 
a good background for objects on the road. Pedestrians often stepped 
suddenly from the footpath to the road; and he believed the motorist 
would best be helped in streets in which there were buildings, by 
keeping the buildings bright. His point with regard to the exercise 
of caution in arranging the lamps in staggered form on wide roads 
was that it was no use throwing light on to the road if it were 
coming off the road in such a direction that it was of no service. 
Their responsibility as lighting engineers was not finished after put- 
ting light on a street in useless directions. The light coming off the 
road was of more importance than the light going on to it. He sug- 
gested that double side spacing would be better, because, as stated in 
the paper, with staggered lighting the diversity in brightness at the 
centre of the road, or at the side remote from the lights, might be 
much reduced, and the objects there might be difficult to see in con- 
sequence. He did not think it was everybody’s experience that if the 
minimum illumination were good the rest would be good. 
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NEW DEVICE FOR CONTROLLING PREPAYMENT METERS. 


A visit of inspection was paid, by 25 newly-elected Justices of 
the Peace, to the Manchester City Justices’ Gas Meter Testing 
Station, London Road, Manchester, on July 12. Mr. H. N. 
Barrow, Chairman of the Gas Meter Testing Committee, was 
in attendance to welcome the party, and conducted them round 
the station. The various appliances installed, and the legisla- 
tive requirements to be complied with, were explained in detail. 
Demonstrations were given of the functioning of the apparatus 
required for gas meter testing, while working models of the 
most modern wet and dry gas meters were shown. 

An interesting device recently patented by Mr. S. Mendell, of 
Manchester, after five years’ preparatory work, consists of an 
ingeniously constructed vacuum control valve for prepayment 
gas meters. The device eliminates a possible danger in con- 
nection with this type of meter. As is well known, when the 
supply of gas fails in such a meter, another coin must be in- 
serted; and the person who does so does not know in all cases 
whether all the gas taps in the particular premises have been 

reviously turned off. There is, therefore, risk of gas leakage 
in some part of the premises remote from the meter. By means 





of Mr. Mendell’s device, once a meter has failed to supply gas 
from any source or cause in a premises, no further gas can be 
obtained from the meter until the whole of the gas taps in the 
premises have been turned off. In order to obtain a further 
supply of gas, after a fresh coin has been inserted in the meter, 
the valve must be operated by means of a push lever. ‘The 
smallest possible leak in any gasfitting installed in a premises 
is sufficient to bring the valve into operation and prevent any 
supply of gas until the leak has been remedied. The device is 
simple in design, and, if made in large quantities, should be 
inexpensive. 

Mr. A. WinTERBOTTOM, Chief Inspector of the Station, demon- 
strated the utility of the valve, to the complete satisfaction of 
the visitors. 

Another interesting exhibit was Brownhill’s original prepay- 
ment attachment for penny-in-the-slot meters; the exhibit 
shown being actually the very first of its kind to be manv- 
factured. 

At the conclusion of the inspection, the visiting Magistrates 
unanimously passed a vote of thanks to the Gas Meter Testing 
Committee for their courtesy and kindness in making the 
necessary arrangements for the visit. 
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THE PRODUCTION OF 


SMOKELESS: DOMESTIC FUEL.—V. 


By JOHN Roperts, D.I.C., M.I.Min.E., F.G.S., Author of “Coal Carbonization: High and Low Temperature.” 


(Continued from p. 154.) 


SYSTEMS EMPLOYING PRODUCER-TYPE RETORTS. 

The influence of oxygen on coking coals undergoing carbon- 
ization is important. We have seen that the properties of coke 
can be modified by oxidizing the coal prior to coking. Con- 
sequently, if a given coal possesses only feebly-coking proper- 
ties, it is essential to minimize the action of oxygen during 
carbonization. The finer the coal, the more rapidly is. it 
oxidized. This explains why some coals will yield coke if not 
finely crushed, but when powdered they will not fuse, due to 
the rapid oxidation of the binder. These factors have to be 
taken into consideration in the application of another system in 
which blending is applied—namely, the Sutcliffe briquetting 
system, as employed by Leigh Smokeless Fuels, Ltd. One of 
the chief features of Sutcliffe’s process, patented in 1915, was 
the preparation of briquettes which would not swell during 
carbonization. To this end he proposed mixing coking coals 
with anthracitic coals, steam coals, or with coke dust. The 
mixture is pulverized into the condition of flour (200 mesh) and 
briquetted under a pressure of 6 to 10 tons per sq. in. One 
result of the intense compression is to eliminate oxygen from 
the briquette, as far as possible. Therefore, the blend found 
suitable for briquetting in the laboratory would be successfully 
carbonized on the plant, whereas in ordinary coking processes 
allowance has to be made for the oxygen in the charge, and the 
fact that for a considerable period much of the charge is subject 
to a temperature favourable to oxidation. Where stamping is 
practised in coke ovens, the chances of oxidation are also 
reduced. 

THE SUTCLIFFE BRIQUETTING PROCESS. 

A plant to exploit the Sutcliffe process has been erected at 
Leigh, Lancs. The general scheme of operation is as follows: 
The coal is first subjected to a washing process to bring the ash 
content to within reasonable limits. It is then passed to a 
drying chamber of the static type to reduce the moisture con- 
tent below 2 p.ct., a certain proportion of coke breeze being 
mixed with the coal at this point. The mixture then passes 
over a magnetic separator to remove tramp iron before being 
conducted to the pulverizing mills. In the latter the mixture 
is ground sufficiently fine to pass a 200-mesh sieve, and is then 
passed to the briquetting plant. No binder is used in this 
The briquettes are usually of the small cheese-weight 
form, but brick-shaped briquettes may also be prepared at the 
These briquettes are now robust, sufficiently so to 
stand transferring by means of skips to the top of the retorts, 
which somewhat resemble blast furnaces in outside appearance. 
This pattern of retort is usually referred to as the producer 
type. The briquettes are lowered into the retort by suitable 
mechanical means. Carbonization-is carried out by means of 
superheated steam, introduced into the retort near the base of 
the charge ; heating is therefore internal. The temperature at- 
tained is generally between 700° and 800° C. Periodically the 
carbonized briquettes are withdrawn into cooling chambers, and 
afterwards screened and sized ready for the market. The bye- 
products are-collected and treated in a recovery plant in the 
usual manner, 


yrocess, 


works, 


LEIGH BRIQUETTES. 


_ The fuel manufactured by this process possesses character- 
istic properties. The briquettes are quite firm, have a ‘‘ stony ”’ 
ring, are close-grained, and _ perfectly homogeneous; con- 
sequently they burn uniformly in the grate. They may be used 
successfully in the open grate, in coke boilers, and in anthracite 
stoves. It has been justly claimed by Sutcliffe and E. C. Evans 
that volatile content in the fuel is not ‘so important as the 
structure of the fuel. Hence the volatile may safely be re- 
duced to about 3 p.ct. This has been confirmed by the staff 
of the Woodall-Duckham Company, who have proved that, 
provided the fuel has the requisite texture, 3 or p.ct. of 
volatile is all that need remain in the coke. ‘There is absolutely 
no necessity, from the combustibility standpoint, for leaving 
10 p.ct. or so of volatiles in a semi-coke. For this reason car- 
boniztion in this system may safely be carried out at about 
800° C., if the heating medium is inert. 

It has also been claimed that briquettes suitable for use in 
blast furnaces may be produced in this process; and there ap- 
pears to be no reason to doubt the possibility, especially if the 
brick-shaped briquettes are used to ensure that the fuel shall 
be of .he requisite size—say, 4 to 6 in.—but whether such fuel, 
even if superior to furnace coke, could be mianufactured on a 
scale which would enable it to compete with blast-furnace coke 
has yet to be demonstrated. 

Fri n the standpoint of domestic fuel, however, these 
briquettes are successful; but’ in view of the fact that they 
Prove satisfactory as a substitute for anthracite—a most ex- 
Pensi\- fuel—the anthracite market would appear to be the 
best outlet, where anthracite is in demand. On account of its 








homogeneity the whole of the fuel burns evenly, which is not the 
case with anthracites other than the best quality. 


ASH IN SMOKELESS FUEL. 


More than once the reputation of smokeless fuels has been 
destroyed through the use of, coals high in ash. It is im- 
portant that these fuels be low in ash, more so than in the 
case of coal. Where the semi-coke is made from finely-ground 
coal, the ash is produced in such a fine state of division that it 
occupies’ considerable space. Being flocculent, its apparent 
bulk is great, and it causes inconvenience to householders, as it 
floats in the rooms. Even with rougher material than is used 
in Sutcliffe’s process this trouble arises if the ash content is 
not low. In some cases also a further objection arises due to 
the fact that fine ash clings to the fuel, whereas with a rough- 
textured coke it falls away more readily. On the other hand, 
fine grinding and intimate mixing make for the production of 
a fuel which burns uniformly and completely, so that the un- 
burnt carbon that finds its way into the ashpan is reduced to 
a minimum. A robust fuel also produces less ash than softer 
types. The writer has in mind semi-coke which is so friable 
that it will not stand shaking up on the fire to remove the ash; 
particles of the fuel separating and falling into the ashpan. 
Such fuels are almost as wasteful as raw coal. Therefore, it 
is essential that the ash content of semi-cokes should be kept 
as low as possible. 


THE MIDLAND COAL PRODUCTS SYSTEM. 


Another advantage resulting from the use of briquettes in 
retorts of the producer type, employing internal heating, is that 
channelling is avoided. Trouble had been experienced in this 
direction in the producer retorts employed by the Midland Coal 
Products, Ltd., Nottingham, when slack was being carbonized, 
whereas nuts could be treated successfully. Briquetting is 
therefore resorted to in this system, but pitch is used as an 
agglutinant, and the coal is not pulverized so finely as in the 
Sutcliffe process. Owing to the high cost of pitch, a certain 
proportion of strongly-coking coal is mixed with Nottingham 
Top Hard slack, in order to reduce the proportion of pitch 
required to about 5 p.ct., which is the proportion produced in 
the system. Slack coal in a reasonably dry condition is fed 
into a mixer, where the pitch is added. The mixture then 
passes to a disintegrator, where it is crushed to pass a 1/10 in. 
mesh. It is then conducted to a heater and mixer, and heated 
by means of superheated steam to a temperature of 250° to 
300° C., and then passes to a pug mill, where it is agitated and 
air-cooled to about 70° C., before passing to the briquetting 
press, which is of the ovoid type. The ovoids case-harden to a 
certain extent as they cool, and become sufficiently robust to be 
elevated to the storage bunkers. The briquettes are now dense 
and homogeneous, and non-swelling ; and in this condition they 
are charged into the carbonizing retort, which somewhat re- 
sembles a producer. 

The retort, lined with firebrick, is 26 ft. 9 in. high to the 
charging platform, 4 ft. 4 in. in diameter at the top, and 
5 ft. 6 in. in diameter at the tuyere zone, where admission of 
steam and air takes place. The lower section of the retort 
forms an inverted cone, in which the fuel is cooled prior to 
discharge ; this cooling chamber being constructed of steel, and 
provided with a water space of 4 in. between the inner and 
outer shells, through which cold water is caused to circulate. 
The charge is heated internally by means of steam and air 
blown in at the tuyere zone. About 30,000 c.ft. of air per hour 
may be forced into the retort by means of a blowing fan, with 
a 3 in. water gauge. The blast is saturated with steam. 

It will be observed that the admission of air causes com- 
bustion of part of the fuel in the tuyere zone, and the tempera- 
ture generated at that point is about 1200° C. for a depth of 
23 ft. This heat, together with the steam, brings about the 
carbonization of the charge, the temperature of which tapers 
off towards the top, where the volatiles pass off at about 200° C. 
The coal charged at the top, therefore, first enters a low-tem- 
perature zone, and gradually passes into regions of higher 
temperature, and descends finally into the cooling .chamber 
below the combustion zone, where more steam is adniitted to 
assist in the cooling, so that the fuel leaves the discharge box 
at the bottom almost completely cooled. The briquettes do not 
hang in the retort, and retain their form; but poking is occa- 
sionally necessary in the tuyere zone to loosen the clinker. 
Carbonization is completed in about 5 hours. 

It is claimed that four retorts of this type are capable of 
carbonizing 100 tons of briquettes per 24 hours. 200 lbs. of 
steam is used per ton of fuel treated, plus 5 p.ct., by weight of 
the briquettes, of steam used in the briquetting process. 


M. C. P. Propucts. 


With systems employing internal heating, more particularly 
where air is introduced, large yields-of gas of low calorific 
value are obtained. In this plant about 58,000 c.ft. of gas per 
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ton has been obtained on test; the calorific value being about 
200 B.Th.U. per c.ft. The yield of coke is correspondingly low, 
being from 7} to 8 cwt. per ton, but the yield of tar is 21 to 22 
gallons per ton. The pitch content of the tar exceeds 60 p.ct. 
The briquettes are dull grey-black in appearance, hard and 
compact enough to stand handling and transport. Though the 
fuel contains only 2 p.ct. of volatile matter, it is claimed that it 
is free burning under normal draught conditions, which is said 
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a 
to be due to the fact that a large proportion of non-coking coal 


is used in the mixture, and the briquettes have only a small 
proportion of vitrified carbon. In the opinion of the Fuel Re. 
search Board, however, the fuel would hardly be successfu' as 
a universal fuel for domestic grates, being too slow to ign te, 
and requiring too strong a draught for continuous combustion, 
but it would be suitable for use in stoves. It has been marketed 
as a substitute for anthracite. 





ABERYSTWYTH GAS DEVELOPMENT. - 


Installation of New Retorts. 


Members of the Aberystwyth Town Council, local share- 
holders, and a number of persons interested in the gas industry 
were the guests of the Directors of the Aberystwyth Gas Com- 
pany on Thursday, July 12, on the occasion of the opening of 
the new Woodall-Duckham installation of retorts. In the after- 
noon a visit was paid to the gas-works, and the new plant in- 
spected and explained. 


The plant comprises eight 53-in., retorts, so set that any one 
retort may be heated up or let down without in any way inter- 
fering with the working of the other retorts. The bench is 
heated by means of two producers placed at the retort house 
floor level at one end of the bench, and so arranged that gas 
from either producer may be taken to the heating flues of any 
of the retorts. The plant operates on the well-known principles 
of the Woodall-Duckham system; but the following features 
may be particularly emphasized : 

(1) Each retort is an absolutely separate unit from the next, 
complete with its own, heating contro] and means of sup- 
ply of coal and extraction of coke. 

(2) The retort faces and the combustion chambers are con- 
structed of high-quality silica for the full depth of the 
combustion chambers. 

(3) Both the side walls and the top of the bench are faced 
with suitable heat insulating material, which increases 
the thermal efficiency of the process of carbonization, 
and at the same time improves the operating conditions 
for the men on the plant. 

The installation is complete with waste-heat boiler, and is 

built in a brick-panelled steel-framed retort house. 

At night a celebration dinner, presided over by Mr. Henry 
WoobaLL, Chairman of the Company, was held at the Queen’s 
Hotel. Among those present were the Mayor of Aberystwyth 
(Colonel G. Forsett Roberts), the Town Clerk (Mr. T. J. 
Samuel), Sir Arthur Duckham, K.C.B., Mr. J. Gaunt (Engineer 
and Manager), and Mr. D. J. Evans (Secretary). 

After the Loyal Toasts had been honoured, 


‘The CuairMan said it was about twenty years ago that the Com- 
pany retained him to advise them as to what they were to do in the 
situation in which they were placed. The lease which they held from 
the Corporation was to run out in a iew years, and the. question for 
the Directors was what they were to do, and where they were to 
go. He advised an application to Parliament; ‘and a Bill was pre- 
sented and passed. Land was scheduled and bought, and upon that 
site they erected new works. The make of gas in those days was 
16 millions per annum. The retort house he built then had served 
the purpose ever since, though the make was now 82 millions. When 
the Company promoted their Bill in Parliament, he was asked by 
the barrister for the Corporation whether they would have any objec- 
tion to sell the undertaking by arbitration ; and he said *‘ No.’’ When 
he was asked how many years they would give in which to exercise 
the right, he replied ‘“‘ thirty." Oddly enough, the works that he 
erected had lasted the thirty years, and the thirty years he gave the 
Corporation in which to exercise the right to buy had also expired, 
and the Corporation to-day had no right to require them to sell. The 
Chairman said he saw no reason why the Corporation should want 
to buy, as the Company and the Corporation had worked together 
on the most amicable terms. Bearing on this, Mr. Woodall explained 
how he sold the Burslem Gas-Works. He was met one day by the 
Mayor of Burslem, who said: ‘* Mr. Woodall, would you have, any 
objection to parting with the undertaking to the Corporation? ” He 
said, ‘* No, at a price.’’ ‘‘ What would your price be? ’’ asked the 
Mayor. His reply was ‘* £80,000." When he mentioned the matter 
to his Directors, they were quite agreeable, as the capital was only 
432,000. And so the Corporation bought for £80,000, and the 
whole thing was carried through smoothly, not even a lawyer being 
engaged. The Aberystwyth Corporation had no power to buy the 
gas-works, but if the Mayor should meet him one day, and say: 
** Mr. Woodall, do you mind parting with your undertaking to the 
Corporation,” he would reply ‘* No.”’ Then, if the Mayor asked what 
was the price, he would say £80,000. [Laughter.} They could take 
that as a bona-fide offer, but he would say “‘ Don’t buy. You are 
better off as you are. At the present time our dividends run to 
42700 per annum, and we pay our Directors £250, making a total 
of just under 4.3000; and the Corporation would have to make £4000 
per annum to pay 5 p.ct..on borrowed money. I say, therefore, 
don’t touch us. Let us go on as we are. You have a Board of 
Directors deeply interested in the welfare of this town, and which 








rejoices in every reduction in the price of gas; and you cannot your- 
selves do what we are doing.”’ 


Gas THE PusLic’s GREATEST SERVANT. 

Sir ArtHuR Duckuam, who followed, paid high tributes to members 
of the Woodall family, with whom he had been associated for many 
years. He said he was proud that he was a gas man, for he kuew 
of no training equal to that to be gained in a gas undertaking. He 
was an enthusiastic upholder of the gas industry. They heard 
criticism of it—that it was decadent and dying out—but in America 
they found that gas was going ahead quicker than electricity, and 
in all the large cities the consumption of gas per head of the popula- 
tion was greater than in any town or city in Great Britain. There 
was no doubt that gas was the greatest servant of the public at the 
present time. The Government was undoubtedly right in pushing 
electricity in those wonderful schemes placed before the country, but 
he assured them that he was more than ever convinced that the gas 
industry was going to go on flourishing far more than it had ever 
done; and even though the efficiency of the gas industry was fairly 
high, there was greater efficiency. to be attained, and it would be 
attained. Sir Arthur mentioned how he had seen London that week, 
on his way up from Epsom, in a blaze of sunshine, and with not ten 
out of its millions of chimneys showing any smoke. The air was 
clear, and the atmosphere was beautiful except for the great chimney 
stacks of the industrial undertakings. This absence of smoke from 
the dwelling houses was undoubtedly due to the service gas was 
rendering to the poorer people of London. In conclusion, Sir Arthur 
mentioned that he was shortly going, on behalf of the Government, on 
a six months’ trip to Australia and New Zealand, and he would carry 
with him happy memories of his visit to Aberystwyth. 


THE ABERYSTWYTH GAS UNDERTAKING. 


The Mayor (Colonel G. Forsett Roberts) proposed the toast of ‘‘ The 
Gas Undertaking,” which, he said, they found to-day more vigorous 
than it had ever been. He remembered the time when electricity was 
first introduced ; and they then thought the days of the Gas Company 
were numbered. But the Company adapted themselves to the require- 
ments of the public, with the result that to-day their output was 
greater than it had ever been. It had been a progressive increase 
which, he thought, reflected the greatest credit upon the management 
The Mayor then gave an interesting account of the history of the 
Company since its formation in 1838 with a capital of £4000. At the 
present time the Company had an authorized capital of £46,666, and 
of that it had issued £35,000. In 1903 the Company produced 36 
million ¢.ft. of gas; last year it produced 82 millions. He had made a 
note of Mr. Woodall’s offer that the Corporation could buy the 
undertaking for £80,000; but he did not think they were going to 
accept it. The Company treated them so well that there was no need 
for the Corporation to take over this undertaking. Mr. Woodall had 
refrained from telling them that they could consider themselves ver} 
foruaate in having their supply of gas at a very low figure. Gentle- 
men from Yorkshire present who were closely connected with gas 
undertakings in that county and elsewhere were astonished at the 
price at which gas was sold at Aberystwyth—3s. gd. per 1000 c.ft. 
his fact explained why they were not going to accept Mr. Woodall’s 
offer to purchase the works for £80,000. 


AN EXcELLENT StTarF. 


The CuairMan, in responding, remarked that too much credit had 
been given him that evening, and very little had been said about their 
excellent officers. During all the time he had been associated with 
the Company, they had been singularly fortunate in their officers. He 
had always felt the greatest confidence in his colleagues on the Board 
of Directors, and they were all associated together in the one desire 
to benefit the town. They had given evidence of their disposition i! 
that direction, for at the present time they were taking as dividend: 
only within 2 p.ct. of what they were entitled to. Regarding manage 
ment, Mr. Woodall said that his predilections were in favour of com- 
pany management, because he believed that in a multitude of counsels 
there was confusion. He was rather inclined to a directorate of two, 
with one absent. [Laughter.] However, Corporations might 40 
well, as was shown by the case of Leeds. It was not a question of 
directors, or companies, or corporations, but of getting the right men 
to manage the undertaking ; and those men they had at Aberystwyth 
in Mr. Gaunt and Mr. Evans. [‘* Hear, hear.’?] ‘ 


Mr. J. Gaunt, Mr. D. J. Evans, and Captain Epwarp LiewstLiN 
and Mr. Emme Evans (Directors) also responded to the toast. 


<i 
— 





The Thomas Recording Calorimeter.—After making tes's on 
one of the latest Thomas recording calorimeters (whie art 
manufactured by the Cambridge Instrument Company, ° td.) 
the Gas Referees are prepared to prescribe the calorimet:r for 
use in official testings. 
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HIGH-PRESSURE GASHOLDERS. 


By GEorGE T. Horton, President of the Horton Steel Works, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


[A Paper befere the Canadiam Gas Association.] 


In the view of many, if not most, present-day gas engineers, 
high-pressure storage and distribution of gas for illuminating 
and heating purposes has taken the uppermost position. It is 
generally conceded that the most economical results and practic- 
able means are obtained by using high pressures in distribution 
systems which nowadays are becoming vast net-works covering 
large territories. High-pressure distribution has become useful 
in the event an old installation becoming inadequate as a com- 
munity grows beyond foreseen development. By increasing 
the pressure at which the gas is distributed, the same mains 
may be made to supply almost any increase in demand. Natur- 
ally, an increased pressure in the mains will produce a greater 
flow of gas, which must then be reduced in pressure by the use 
of either district regulators which supply the distribution lines 
for a small community at the proper pressure, or of individual 
regulators which reduce the gas to proper pressure at each con- 
sumer’s intake. 

High-pressure storage is now often adopted when a new 
system is installed. It has the advantage of requiring small 
mains, which amounts to a major consideration in modern dis- 
tribution systems covering many square miles, and in which gas 
is often piped miles and miles between towns. 

In gas distribution we find the same big advantage that 
water distribution has—that is, by the use of storage capacity 
provided in certain advantageous positions, the load curve for 
the central plant may be smoothed out to an almost constant 
amount. The storage absorbs the excess during the low-de- 
mand periods, to be drawn upon during the peak-load periods. 
This means that the central plant may be run at its most effi- 
cient load at all times, requiring a minimum investment for 
equipment. 

ADVANTAGES. 

In this matter of storage lies another advantage of the high- 
pressure system. Low-pressure holders are of two types—tank 
and waterless. The first requires expensive foundations, hav- 
ing to support not only the weight of the holder, but the weight 
of the water in the tank ; water must be maintained at a proper 
level, and in cold climates must be heated; immersion of the 
various lifts injures the painting to the extent that it must be 
renewed annually; unequal settlement of the foundations may 
put the entire mechanism out of commission. The waterless 
type requires the maintenance of the liquid seal, and suffers the 
disadvantage of having moving parts subject to possible de- 
rangement. 

High-pressure storage has no moving parts; it has no liquid 
seal; it requires no maintenane of water level or water tem- 
peratures ; the foundations need be large enough only to carry 
the weight of the container, which is almost negligible com- 
pared with the load on the foundations of a low-pressure holder ; 
and the surface is exposed only to ordinary weather conditions. 
Consequently the maintenance costs become practically nothing 
as compared with those of the low-pressure holders. Thus the 
advantages of high-pressure storage do so happily combine 
with high-pressure distribution ; and the sphere most aptly and 
economically fulfils all of the requirements necessary for an 
ideal container. 

Any closed container that will not leak, and is strong enough 
to withstand the pressure, will, of course, answer the purpose. 
However, inasmuch as the stresses in such a vessel are large, 
and we know from mechanics that only a cylinder with hemi- 
spherical ends, or a sphere, will maintain its form under pres- 
sure without inducing bending stresses, the following investi- 
gation relative to these particular forms is now presented. 


UsEFUL FORMULZ. 


We may quite properly start with the derivation of some use- 
ful formule relative to storage and volume of containers, pass- 
ing therefrom to general equations giving the amount of steel 
required, expressed in terms of storage. — 

Assume a container filled with gas at maximum gauge 

pressure which we call P. Our first problem is to determine 
the amount of gas measured at atmospheric pressure that this 
container will deliver between its maximum pressure P and a 
desired minimum pressure which we will designate P,, 
, Suppose the container as shown in the following figure 
's connected to a vertical cylinder in which there is a piston. 
The cylinder being empty, the piston is therefore in position A. 
Open the valve, and allow the gas to escape from the container 
into the cylinder until the piston rises to position B, the point 
at which minimum pressure P, is reached. Close the valve 
and «.llow the piston to rise to the top of the cylinder, when the 
Pres.ure will be equal to the atmosphere. 

Ca'l V volume of container. 

Co.1 S' volume of cylinder under position B. 

Ca'l S volume of cylinder. 

Call A atmospheric pressure. 


According to Boyle’s Law, the product of volume and pressure 
of gas is always constant. We therefore have at position B: 
wth de 

= 2 

Similarly, after the valve is closed and the piston rises to 
atmospheric pressure at C we have: 

S'(P, + A)-—SA 
and thus obtain the value of S’ in terms of S, which substituted 
in (1) gives: 


V(P + A) =(V + S’) (P, + A), or V = 


VeSsip.e8-v—t-  - w 

S is the volume of gas at atmospheric pressure which the con- 
tainer will discharge between the limits of pressure assumed 
in other words, the storage. 

STEEL REQUIRED. 

Our next problem is to determine the amount of steel re- 
quired to build a container with hemispherical ends and to 
contrast the changes in amount of material required as the 
length of cylinder varies; the shortest length being when the 
two hemispherical ends meet, thus forming a sphere. 

Let W=weight in pounds of the container. 

Let D=diameter in feet. 

Let T=thickness of spherical portion in inches. 

Let P=pressure in lbs, per sq. in. (gauge). 

Let U=allowed unit stress in lbs. per sq. in. 

Let E=efficiency of riveted joints. 

Let N=ratio of length of cylinder to diameter. 
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Total weight equals weight of hemispherical 
weight of cylindrical portion, or 
W=r7rD?T40'8+x7D2T40o8ND ... . (3) 
The thickness of the cylinder must be twice the thickness of 
the sphere. 
40°8 Ibs. is the weight of 1 sq. ft. steel plate 1 in. thick. 
The above equation shows that the weight of the cylinder is 
alv:ays 2N times the weight of the hemispherical ends. 
Tins PD 
UE 


(From mechanics—stress in sphere being equal to one-half 
pressure times radius.) 


get 4 2e Foot 4+6N 
6 4 24 


ends, plus 


(from geometry). 
Substituting these values of T and V in (3), we have: 


w = 2937'6 V P 1+2N (4) 
UE 4+6N Phe at: kare 


Substituting the value of V obtained in (2), and taking A at 
14°7 lbs. per sq. in. : 


ne 43,182 SP 1+2N " 
w= (ste) (ten) raauard + See 


From the above equation a most interesting fact is apparent 
—viz., that the weight of the container is a direct function of 
the storage, independent of the pressure, and varies only with 
the ratio that the maximum pressure bears to the range of 
pressure—expressed by : 

P 
P=, 

Thus, when the discharge pressure is at atmosphere, P,,=o, 
and this ratio is equal to unity—P and P,, disappearing from 
the equation. 

It is further apparent that the weight increases with the 
length, as shown by the fraction : 

t=—3h 
4-6N 
which varies from 3 to } according as N is zero or infinity. 
In the following table, in terms of the weight of a sphere, I 
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show relative amounts of material required in cylinders with 
hemispherical ends for a few values of N : 


ef 
° Sphere 1000 
I 1200 
2 1250 
3 1275 
4 1286 
5 1294 
10 1312 


Infinite cylinder 1333 


The above is, of course, only common knowledge, as every- 
one knows that a sphere contains the greatest volume for a 
given surface, and that the stress in the shell of a sphere 
subject to internal pressure is but one-half that in a cylinder of 
the same diameter. 

DESIGN OF A SPHERE. 


We may now consider the design of a sphere. Applying 
formula (5) to a spherical container, N being 0, we have : 


~ 10.796 Ss a a 

UE P-P,) 
Let us assume unit stress U in the above as 13,750 lbs. per 
sq. in., and the efficiency of joints 785 p.ct. Substituting 


these values, we have: 
Ss P 
P-P, 


And when low pressure is at atmosphere P,,=o0, and accord- 
ingly : 


W= 


w=sS 

This last is rather interesting, although it is only a co- 
incidence that the weight in pounds of the shell of a sphere 
happens to equa] exactly the number of cubic feet of storage. 
This, to be sure, is true only when we use the designated unit 
stress of 13,750 lbs. per sq. in—selected because it gives a safety 
factor of 4 as applied to the low limit of the ultimate strength 
of mild steel. This general fact is of aid, if for no other reason 
than that it is easy to remember, although it must be borne in 
mind that the weight of the joints and supports must be added 
to obtain the total amount of material required. 


Joints AND SEAMS, 


The efficiency of the joints used above is approximately that 
obtained in high efficiency lap joints and double riveted butt 
joints with unequal width straps. Most of our first spheres 
were built with these joints; but recently we have found that 
more economical designs result from the use of higher efficiency 
butt joints. When higher efficiency joints are used, the above 
relation, showing the weight numerically equal to the storage, 
becomes a function of the efficiency, which results in less weight 
per cubic foot of storage. 

he relation thus expressed becomes : 

’ S 

W = 78'5 E 
which holds also when lower efficiency joints are used, as in 
ight spheres with double riveted lap joints. 

‘The above discussion refers to weights of containers in which 
there are no seams—that is, only the weight of the plate re- 
quired to enclose the given volume is considered. There will 
be, of course, a considerable amount of material used for laps 
or butt straps and rivets. 

In our enthusiasm for this new type of holder (the ‘* Horton- 
sphere,’’ my associates have been kind enough to term it), we 
overlooked a most important factor in the relative costs of 
spheres and cylinders. It seemed natural to think of seams 
in cylinders as costing the same as seams in spheres, perhaps 
not fully realizing the significance of the fact that the round- 
about seams in cylinders need be only one-half the strength of 
the longitudinal seams. The longitudinal seams must be full 
strength, but are a very small part of the total seam ; whereas 
in spheres all seams must be capable of taking the full stress. 

lor some time we have been coping with this problem. 
First, by the use of high efficiency joints a considerable saving 
was effected, since less material was needed and smaller rivets 
were used. I realized, naturally, that any reduction in the 
amount of seam in the spheres would effect an even greater 
saving. To this end I applied myself—resorting to the various 
geonetric figures that can be inscribed in a sphere. You 
probably remember—-or more probably do not remember—that 
there are only five regular polyhedrons answering this require- 
ment; and after considering the tetrahedron seriously, I finally 
hit upon the cube. An inscribed-cube in a sphere divides the 
sphere into six equal ‘ faces.’’” This is an advantage, since 
one face only need be detailed, and the individual plates are 
very nearly rectangular, which means minimum waste. The 
vreatest advantage, however, is the fact that these six faces 
nay be divided in such manner as to require much less seam in 
inv given sphere. Furthermore, all the joints lie on great 
cireles, which means that butt straps are very simply formed 
and laid out. 

These few steps towards economy have been put into prac- 











tice in our latest spheres; and apparently our anticipations a: 
being fulfilled. The structures fit up very nicely, and no not 
present much more difficulty than the older type in erectio.. 
Fig. 2 is a photograph of our first completed ‘‘ expanded cube 
lay-out at Portsmouth (Virginia), for the Portsmouth Gas Con.- 
pany. 

We have devised many lay-outs for these ‘‘ faces ”’ of th 
spheres. The lay-out used depends on the diameter of the 
sphere. 

FacTOR OF SAFETY. 


People often ask whether a larger factor of safety shoulii 
not be allowed in spherical construction. My answer is ‘‘ No.” 
The spherical shape, while sufficiently rigid to be carried on but 
a few supports, is not subject to deformation due to intern: 
pressure. A sphere, subject to internal pressure to the point 
of rupture, will remain a sphere up to the point of failure, 
meaning that little or no secondary stresses are developed. 

There is, furthermore, a theory (which has been accept: 
extensively) which attempts to explain the mechanics of the re- 
sistance of materials to stress, called the ‘‘ maximum strain "’ 
theory. This theory is a very logical explanation of the con- 
duct of materials under stress, and has practically displaced the 
old ‘‘ maximum stress ”’ theory, and even the ‘‘ maximum shear 
theory.”’ By applying the maximum strain theory, it is found 
that, assuming a value of Poisson’s Ratio of 0°3, when the load 
is applied equally in all directions, steel is capable of assun 
ing about one-third again as high a stress as when loaded i: 
one direction only. In a sphere we have this condition ideally ; 














Fig. 2. 


and it is probable that the material is capable of being stressed 
even higher than in other containers. However, we still hold 
to a factor of safety of four, as generally understood, which 
under the above theory probably means a real factor of more 
than five. 

To put to test this theory based on the ‘‘ maximum strain,” 
we recently built an all-welded sphere about 73 ft. in diameter, 
and subjected it to sufficient internal hydraulic pressure to caus 
failure. The steel apparently withstood a considerably higher 
stress than the mill test reports showed; but our data are not 
sufficiently .digested to announce results. 

To investigate further along this line, our Company have 
entered into a series of co-operative tests on small spheres with 
the University of Illinois. These tests will be made on spheres 
about 20 in. in diameter, machined to exact thickness through 
a comparatively small opening, so that the major portion of the 
spheres will not be affected by any additional metal at seams 
and connections. These sphere specimens wil] be thin enough 
to make negligible any bending stresses. It is planned ‘o 
machine them to about one-eighth or one-tenth of an inch shell 
thickness. 

To test whether spheres are seriously stressed by being suip- 
ported at ‘the bottom, one of our lightest spheres was expe! 
mented with. This sphere had a shell thickness of 43 in. a 
a diameter of 45 ft. After the sphere was erected, all inter: 
bracing was removed, and n:easurements were taken to detc'- 
mine the deformation. The measurements showed practica 
no change in the dimensions of the sphere. 

From the above, I believe it reasonable and safe to say t! 
spherical construction does not require a larger factor of safe! 
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than other designs. In fact, time may show that in spheres we 
may use higher working stresses than can be employed in 
other construction. 


SMALL SPACE REQUIREMENTS. 


High pressure storage has the advantage of requiring com- 
paratively little room. This factor is well worth considering 
in first cost, since real estate for storage is usually very ex- 
pensive. Spheres, especially, take little room, since they are 
the same dimension in all directions. They fit nicely into a 
square lot. Again, low-pressure storage must usually be cen- 











Fig. 3. 


trally located, where real estate is most expensive, and must all 
be built at one time to the maximum size required. This, o 
course, means a large outlay at first, when money is hard to 
get and risk is greatest. Inasmuch as several small spheres 
may be built just as economically as one large one, a small 
sphere may be erected in an outlying district where needed, and 
where real estate is cheaper. No objections will arise from the 
residents in the section to this plan, because in the sphere we 
have finally built a steel structure which is pleasing to the eye. 
The sphere is inherently perfect as to symmetry and propor- 
tion. Witness the photograph taken of a 60-ft. sphere built at 
Salt Lake City (Utah), shown in fig. 3. It has been land- 
scaped so that no one, I believe, can find fault with its appear- 
ance. 

This question of appearance is often a very important factor 
to consider when storage is planned. The residents of a com- 
munity will not stand for an unsightly structure which would 
lower their property values. Spheres are often placed in a most 
restricted residential district with no complaints; and in this 
way, again, the storage can be placed exactly where needed, 
whereas almost any other structure would have to be put some 
distance away because of its unsightliness. 

I might say that successful sphere construction requires a 
particularly high order of workmanship. It is imperative that 
the joints be most thoroughly bolted, in order to bring the 
surfaces in close contact. Plates must be well laid up at the 
scarfs occurring at each overlap. We also make it a practice 
to punch all rivet holes scant (gs; in. smaller than the rivet) 
and ream to the proper size, and to caulk every rivet. 


Our: Horton Steel Works, Ltd., have recently completed for 

the Union Natural Gas Company at Windsor (Ont.) four 

+ spheres 56 ft. diameter. It is of interest to state that this is 
the largest single installation of spheres made to date. These 
spheres operate at a pressure of 50 lbs. per sq. in. The Union 
Natural Gas Company supplies Windsor and vicinity through a 
pressure main from its gas wells on the shore of Lake Erie, 
about 60 miles away. With the growth of the border cities, 














Fig. 4. 


it was found to be increasingly difficult to meet the larger 
demand ; and the Gas Company were faced with the necessity of 
providing storage at Windsor to care for peak loads. After an 
exhaustive investigation, the Company’s Engineers, Messrs. 
Isbell Porter & Co., of New York City, decided on pressure 
storage in four ‘‘ Hortonspheres.’’ These spheres have been 
operating through the winter, and we are advised by the man- 
agement that the results have been all that was anticipated. 
The Windsor spheres are located in a residential district on a 
main highway ; and it is the intention of the Gas Company to 
beautify the surroundings. 

Fig. 4 shows a finished sphere, 57°5 ft. in diameter, which 
we erected at Phoenix (Arizona). Incidentally, this was the 
first sphere for gas storage which we ever built. In this photo- 
graph the possibilities of appearance are again emphasized. It 
is certainly a fact that we engineers—particularly those of us 
working in steel—have not given the philosophy of the beauti- 
ful much consideration. I have heard complaints innumerable 
upon the ugliness of steel structures; and prominent 
among the offenders have been mentioned gasholders. How 
true this is, witness the expense that gas companies incur 
merely in painting their holders in light colours, which, inci- 
dentally, does help mightily. It is a pleasure, therefore, that 
in the sphere we have a perfect structure from both an engi- 
neering and an esthetic standpoint. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





[ We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. ] 


Details in Meter Verification. 


Sik,—In your editorial notes of the 18th inst., I see that in your 
remarks on the ‘‘ details in meter verification ’’ you quote that ex- 
perience has shown that more meters of the old light rating are re- 
jected for excess absorption of pressure than are the newer high- 
Capac ty type. 

While this may be correct in the instance from which your infor- 
mation is derived, I think it would be entirely contrary to general 
experience or what one would expect. It may be that, included under 
the heading of ‘‘ Old light rating,’’ old meters converted to a higher 
rated capacity are included. In that case the possibilities of excess 
absorption are manifest, but it is equally obvious that it would be 
unfair to include such meters under the heading of “ old light rating ”’ 
when in point of fact they have become pseudo high-capacity meters. 

To suggest that the absorption of pressure test is probably redun- 
dant, is wide of the mark. It is the introduction of this test which 
keeps ihe claims for high-capacity meters in proper perspective, and 
'S to present-day practice what the test for unsteady lights was to 
former times. Carried out efficiently, it has a great influence on the 
Prospective life of meters, which can hardly be said to be a matter of 
Secondary importance, 

Anent the question of Board of Trade certificates for new patterns, 


| one cannot but feel in sympathy with your remarks. It must, how- 

| ever, be observed that there are other requirements than those of 
accuracy ; and the law on some of these points is not always clear. 
Again, some provisions are discretionary, and others are not; and 
while it is said that great minds think alike, we sometimes find statu- 
tory inspectors at variance in approaching questions outside the usual 
routine work. Hence the opinion’ that it is desirable for a central 
authority to take the responsibility of issuing certificates of suita- 
bility for new patterns, which would relieve a manufacturer from the 
possible situation of having a meter accepted in one district and re- 
fused in another. 

In conclusion, I would say that the efforts of the Association of 
Statutory Inspectors of Gas Meters have been to render the maximum 
service with the minimum cost; and I think it would hardly be urged 
that the present basis of fees places a burden upon the industry. It 
has been the object to bring the examination and tests to meet modern 
conditions of supply, and to obtain uniform methods in all offices 
throughout the country. 

However desirable further tests might be in the eyes of some inspec- 
tors, I cannot imagine the Association promoting any such proposals 
while the electrical equivalent (a greater object of suspicion) enjoys 
complete immunity, Ws. Templeton. 

July 20, 1928. 
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PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Progress of Bills. 

South Suburban Gas Bill: 
amendments, agreed to. 

Bournemouth and Water Bill and Tottenham and District 
Gas Bill: Returned from the Commons, agreed to, with amend- 
ments, which were considered and approved. 

Rotherham Corporation Bill: Reported from the Select Committee, 
with amendments. 

Bilston, Bourne, Dursley, Lincoln, Sheppey, and Worksop Gas 
Orders: Referred to the Special Orders Committee. 


Returned from the Commons, with 


Gas 


— 
—_— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Progress of Bills. 
Gas Bill: Read 





Tottenham and District the third and 
passed, with amendments. 

Dover Gas Bill: As amended, considered, read the third time, 
and passed, with amendments, 

Bilston, Bourne, Dursley, Lincoln, Sheppey, and Worksop Gas 


Orders: Copies presented. 
Radiation Ltd. 


Mr. A. V. ALEXANDER, on July 18, asked the President of the Board 
of Trade upon what grounds an application made for an investiga- 
tion into the affairs of Radiation Ltd., under Section 109 of the 
Companies Act, 1908, had been refused by the Board of Trade. 

Mr. H. Witutams (the Parliamentary Secretary of the Board of 
Trade) replied that the matters in respect of which an investigation 
was applied for in the case of Radiation Ltd. had already been the 
subject of full discussion at the annual general meeting of the Com- 
pany, after the members had been circularized by the applicants and 
publicity had been given in the Press to the complaints which had 
been made, when the resolution for the adoption of the report was 
carried by a majority of more than two-thirds. This majority had 
not been obtained by the use of a dominating voting power attached 
to the shares held by the Directors, but represented the considered 
view of the shareholders. After careful consideration of the whole 
circumstances, the Board of Trade came to the conclusion that the 
case was one in which they ought to exercise their powers. 

Mr. Avexanper: Did the Parliamentary Secretary receive a com- 
munication from the Radiation Limited Shareholders’ Protection 
Association; did his Department undertake to communicate with 
the Directors; did they receive a reply from them; and, if so, 
why is the Shareholders’ Protection Association denied the right 
of seeing the reply of the Directors? 

Mr. Wittiams: The Department carried out the usual procedure, 
and came to the decision which I have announced. 

Mr. ALEXANDER: Does that answer mean that, in spite of the 
shareholders’ meeting, the Board of Trade felt it necessary to make 
further inquiries of the Directors; and is it the case that, when 
they got the reply from the Directors, they made no further com- 
munication of a satisfactory nature to the Shareholders’ Association ? 

Mr. Wituiams: There is no obligation on the Board of Trade to 
disclose its correspondence with other people. 


time, 


<i 
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RATING AND VALUATION (APPORTIONMENT) BILL. 


On July 16, Mr. Artnur GreENwoop moved to extend the opera- 
tions of the Bill to gas and electricity undertakings, which, he said, 





were specifically and deliberately excluded from the operation of the 
Bill. Mr. Greenwood remarked that it would be difficult to find two 
services more important than those of electricity and gas supply. He 
was prepared to argue that the relief of rates given to electricity and 
gas supply companies would be more fruitful, economically, than the 
distribution of an equivalent amount of relief spread over other in- 
dustrial enterprises. These were statutory undertakings, and there 
was the same justification for relieving them, in order that consumers 
should get the benefit of cheaper power for productive industry, as 
there was for relieving the railway companies. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said that he very much doubted whether, if 
public supply companies were given the same sort of relief as the 
railway companies, it would result in any appreciable increase in the 
volume of business which they could do. This was strictly confined 
by the statutory conditions under which they worked. Mr. Green- 
wood spoke entirely about private companies; but they were not the 
only bodies they had to consider. There were municipal undertak- 
ings, which in so many cases had the supply of gas or electricity, 
or both, in their own hands. This, of course, would not make any 
distinction between the two. All public supply undertakings were 
covered by the words in the Bill; and they had therefore to con- 
template that under the amendment relief would be given to muni- 
cipal gas, electricity, and water supply undertakings. The owners 
of these undertakings were the ratepayers in the areas concerned ; 
and if they were going to relieve them of their rates and make up the 
deficiency out of the Exchequer, they would really hand over a little 
present to each ratepayer in the whole of that area. The general 
proposal of the Government was to concentrate the relief upon in- 
dustry, and not to fritter it away upon all classes of the community. 
Mr. Greenwood spoke as if the whole of the business done by these 
supply undertakings was done with industry. Not all the customers 
of the gas or electricity undertakings were using gas or electricity for 
power purposes. The business of these companies was partly pro- 
ductive, but it was also largely distributive, and, more than this, 
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their customers were private individuals scattered over the whole area 
of the locality. To give relief to these companies, even if they passed 
it on to their customers, would be quite off the line of the proposals 
contained in the Bill. If he assented to the amendment, the relief 
that would be given would not be worth the while of the industry 
to accept; it would be so small. 

Mr. T. Grirritn submitted that Mr. Greenwood’s proposal would 
not only assist those who consumed electricity and gas, but would 
also give a greater purchasing power to those who consumed, thereby 
stimulating employment in other industries in the country. 

Sir G. HoHwLER opposed the amendment on the ground that the 
relief in rates it would afford to public undertakings would fall on 
industrial premises. 

The amendment was negatived. 


Third Reading. 


On July 27, the third reading was moved by Sir Kingsley Wood. 

Mr. ReGinaLD GrorGE CLarry said he would like to refer to the 
anomalous situation which arose from the exclusion from the Bill of 
one of the greatest industries in the country. Public utility wnder- 
takings were excluded, including companies. The gas companies 
regretted that they were-not permitted to take part in the de-rating 
scheme. With regard to the bye-product portion of their production, 
they were unlike other public utility companies; and he thought 
they had a clear case of rate relief. In bye-products production these 
companies had to meet competition in the domestic markets of this 
country. Coke oven undertakings produced an equal quantity of 
coke, and also tar which was used for road purposes. The same 
applied in a considerable degree to sulphate of ammonia and syn- 
thetic ammonia. In the case of the latter, in addition to the com- 
petition in the domestic market, they had to compete with world- 
wide prices. At present these undertakings did not benefit from the 
proposals contained in the Bill in the shape of rating relief. Un- 
doubtedly, coke oven production was making a strong bid for the 
domestic market in this country. The relief would not benefit any in- 
dustry unless it had the effect of reducing the price of the commodities 
made by the producer. ‘Therefore it was reasonable to expect that 
coal tar, sulphate of ammonia, and so on, would be lower in price. 
As gas companies obtained 25 p.ct. of the whole of their revenue from 
the bye-product portion of their production, it would be seen that this 
was a very serious matter to them, and it could only have one result— 
a lower price for bye-product commodities. This in itself was bound 
to react on the price of gas to the consumer, because the total 
revenue had to be made up somehow. ‘This was a question which 
affected the pockets of everybody in this country, quite apart from 
the disadvantage at which it placed gas as a competitor with elec- 
tricity. Mr. Clarry thought the remedy was comparatively simple. 
Gas undertakings urged that they were entitled to the benefit of 
de-rating to the extent of 75 p.ct. on the 25 p.ct. of their revenue 
which was derived from the bye-products portion of their production. 
He thought that case had been made out, and they had been definitely 
negotiating with the proper Department on this question for the last 
two months. 

The Speaker ruled that Mr. Clarry was not in order in suggesting 
that on the third readings something should be inserted. 

Mr. Crarry said he was only endeavouring to make something 
public, with a view to getting an assurance that it would be dealt 
with in the House of Lords. 

Mr. W. TuorneE stated there were 10,000 coke-oven bye-product 
plants fixed up in different parts of the country, and he understood 
that by this Bill they would get 75 p.ct. relief in rates. These plants 
produced bye-products which came into competition with coke and tar 
made by public utility companies. Some of them made benzole 
which competed with that made by the different gas companies. 
Assuming that they would be placed in a position to reduce the price 
of their bye-products, this would hamper gas companies who were 
making the same kind of bye-products. This would mean that they 
would be cut out to a large extent, and their bye-products would 
have to be reduced in price or be left on their hands. He contended 
that this would very seriously hamper gas companies in different 
parts of the country. If they were not able to sell their bye-products, 
they would have to get their revenue from some other source, and 
the result eventually must be that they would be compelled to increase 
the price of gas, so that the consumers would be called upon to pay 
a little more per therm than they were paying now. In Birmingham, 
the gas undertakings were under municipal control, and the gas 
works there made all the things he had mentioned, so that it was 
probable that the receipts of gas undertakings in Birmingham would 
be materially reduced. What applied to Birmingham applied to other 
local authorities who had gas undertakings, and to between 800 
and goo private gas undertakings in different parts of the country. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in the course of replying to the debate, remarked 
that Mr. Clarry and Mr. Thorne had expressed the fear that the Bill 
as it stood might do injury to the gas trade, because they said that 
the Government were going to de-rate works which competed with 
the gas industry, not in making gas, but in making articles which 
were bye-products of the gas industry. At first sight, there seemed 
perhaps a good deal in this argument; but since the bye-products of 
the gas industry amounted to something like 25 p.ct. of the output 
of the industry, it ought to receive a rebate on 25 p.ct. of the rate 
able value. A relief of this kind would amount to upwards of 
£450,000; whereas the corresponding relief to the coke ovens would, 
according to the best information available to him, only amount 
£108,000. The effect, therefore, would be not to put the ga 
companies on an equality with their competitors, but to give them 
an advantage which would enable them to reduce the price of 48 
and bring them into serious conflict with their competitors, the elec 
tricity supply companies. 

The motion for the third reading of the Bill was passed. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. _. 


ALLOA CORPORATION GAS DEPARTMENT. 
Gas Profits to Meet Deficit on Electricity Department. 

The financial statement of the Alloa Gas Committee for the year 
ended May 15 last has been presented by Councillor YOUNGER, the 
Convener. The total income for the year amounted to £48,847, com- 
pared with an estimate of £48,990. The total expenditure was 
£29,273, against an estimate of ‘£29,470; the gross profit on the 
year’s working being £19,574, compared with £19,520 estimated. 
After meeting sinking fund and interest charges, and income-tax, 
the net profits on the year’s working amounted to £11,103. ; 

In accordance with the decision arrived at by the Town Council, 
a sum of £310,000 has been paid from the gas profits to meet the 
accumulated losses of working the Electricity Department. The 
deficit remaining on the electricity account to May 15 last was 
£43,000, and this sum is now reduced to £33,000 by the payment 
of the £10,000. The total sums paid from the gas profits for the 
past five years amount to £30,000. Regarding the electricity de- 
ficit which still remains—viz., £:33,000—the Town Council have de- 
cided that the Gas Department shall meet one-third thereof, pay- 
ment to be spread over a period of ten years. The remaining two- 
thirds will be met from the Burgh Rates by imposing a gas con- 
tingent rate on occupiers only of 6d. per pound—this to continue 
for a period of fifteen years. The Town Council are advised by the 
Scottish Office that it will be in order for this particular rate to be 
imposed under powers given by the Burghs Gas Supply (Scotland) 
Act, 1876. Owing to annual recurring heavy losses in the carrying- 
on of the Electricity Department, the Town Council sold the elec- 
tricity works to the Scottish Central Power Company, who now in- 
clude Alloa in their supply of electricity to central Scotland. 

Councillor Younger, in presenting the estimates for next year, 
recommended a reduction in the price of gas of 10d. per 1000 c.ft. 
for ordinary and prepayment meter consumers, and 5d. for industrial 
consumers. The Town Council unanimously agreed to the proposed 
new rates, which will come into force as from April last. The 
charges are to come under consideration again six months hence, 
with a view to another reduction being made. 


_— 
te 


VENTILATION OF GEYSERS. 


Bristol’s New Powers. 





Bristol’s new powers in regard to the ventilation of geysers formed 
the subject of a paper read by Mr. J. A. Ropinson, F.S.1.A., Chief 
Sanitary Inspector, Bristol, before the Sanitary Inspectors’ Confer- 
ence at the congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute at Plymouth 
on Tuesday, July 17. Mr. Robinson said that the defective fitting 
of geysers heated by gas in bathrooms of small dimensions and 


badly ventilated had been the cause of fatal accidents which had 
given grave concern to the late Medical Officer of Health of the 
City of Bristol, as he was convinced that the accidents were un- 


necessary and easily preventable. Many geysers were fixed in tooms 
where the ventilation was totally inadequate, and no effective means 
of carrying off the products of combustion had been provided. Acci- 
dents prompted the Medical Officer to press forward a public agita- 
tion in order that attention should be directed against the practice 
of using geysers under such conditions. His efforts in that direction 
were ably supported by the City Coroner, who added the weight of 
his authority every time he was called upon to conduct inquests 
relative He characterized the geyser as a particularly 
excellent appliance if kept in order, and said it was wanton folly to 
without ventilation. The Bristol Gas Company had 
een assiduous in their efforts to draw attention to this matter, 
and in 1924 issued a circular letter to all builders and master plum- 
bers arding the fixing of geysers, extracts from which were as 


D> 


to this cause. 
ust a geyser 


also 


res 
res 


follo VS: 


We desire to enlist the co-operation of all firms in the city 
esponsible for the installation of geysers with a view to pre- 
venting a recurrence of the deplorable accidents which have been 
reperted recently; and we feel assured that we can rely upon 
active assistance. It is absolutely necessary that a flue 
ipe should be fixed on every geyser, and where required effec- 
ive means taken to prevent down-draught. Precautions should 
taken to ensure a sufficient supply of air to the bath- 

oom while the geyser is in use. The products of combustion 
iust be carried away by an efficient flue, and must not be 
llowed to disperse in the bathroom. If it is impracticable 
) fix the apparatus efficiently, with satisfactory means of carrying 
way the products of combustion, a geyser should not be in- 
iiled. All responsible firms should do everything possible to 
ump out, once and for all, the dangerous practice of fixing 
ysers without flues. When you are called in to repair a geyser 
xed without a flue, or with an inadequate or a defective flue, 
rongly warn the consumer, and insist upon the imperative need 
satisfactory and adequate means of carrying away the pro- 
cts of combustion. In the event of a consumer absolutely re- 
sing to have a flue pipe fitted, will you kindly notify us, and 
shall be glad to afford you every assistance in such cases? 

Af the Bristol Corporation obtained the power to make by- 

laws requiring the provision of proper ventilation for geysers, other 


our 


Iso be 


cases occurred, though in three instances it happened that the geysers 
Were fitted with ventilating pipes by inexperienced persons, and 
throush defective construction were not acting efficiently. This was 
most important, as showing the need for. practical supervision ; 
othery-ise the public might be relying on false protection. In the 
City Bristol there were about 25,000 fitted bathrooms, a con- 





siderable number of which were heated by geysers. At the time a 
large percentage of the geysers were unventilated; but owing to the 
steps taken by the Bristol Gas Company and the Medical Officer 
of Health, this number was rapidly decreasing. ‘There appeared to 
be on the part of the public a natural, and what appeared at first 
sight a reasonable, resentment against fitting ventilating apparatus. 
There was reluctance to face the expense of altering an established 
fixture, which had been allowed in the past owing to want of legal 
control. Secondly, the arrangement of ‘the flue pipe and baffle did 
not conduce to a pretty or ornamental fitment. ‘The types of material 
employed generally to reduce expense were against effective treat- 
ment; galvanized iron conduced to condensation, and other materials 
on the market were heavy and cumbersome. Moreover, the baffle itself 
was not a thing of beauty. Ostensibly the public seemed to be willing 
to take the risk, pointing out that a window was always kept open, 
and as the door was never closed until the geyser had been turned off, 
they argued that further ventilation was unnecessary. ‘This was 
neither sufficient nor satisfactory. 

The general public needed to be properly educated to the use of 
ventilating pipes, and it was necessary to possess drastic penal power. 
By-laws were therefore drafted in consultation between the Town 
Clerk, the Medical Officer of Health, the City Engineer, and the 
Bristol Gas Company for securing the provision of proper ventilation 
of geysers or other hot water apparatus fixed in connection with 
bathrooms. ‘These by-laws were as follows: 

(14) Every person who shall fix in connection with a bathroom, 
whether in the bathroom or in an adjoining room or place 
having immediate access thereto, a gas appliance for heating 
water for the purpose of supplying a bath shall cause such 
room or place to be provided with a window or windows open- 
ing directly into the external air and of a total superficial area 
of not less than 4 sq. ft. exclusive of the frame, or with some 
other equally suitable means of ensuring thorough and efficient 
ventilation. 

(2) Every person who shall fix in connection with a bathroom, 
whether in the bathroom or in an adjoining room or place 
having immediate access thereto, a gas appliance for heating 
water for the purpose of supplying a bath shall cause such 
gas appliance to comply with the following requirements : 

(a) It shall be provided with a pipe or trunk of adequate 
dimensions, properly and securely fixed in such a manner 
and in such a position as to carry off to the external air 
any fumes arising from such gas appliance. 

(6b) Such pipe or trunk shall be properly fitted with a suitably 
constructed baffle as high as possible in the bathroom or 
other place in which the gas appliance is fixed, and with 
a cowl or similar suitable appliance at the extremity 
of such pipe or trunk in such a manner as effectively to 
prevent any down-draught. 

Provided that if the aforesaid gas appliance for heating water for 
the purpose of supplying a bath shall be of the boiler type, and 
not of the geyser rapid water heating type, it shall suffice if, 
in liew of the pipe or trunk referred to, suitable and sufficient 
means of effectually disposing of any fumes arising therefrom 
shall be provided. 

The foregoing by-law shall apply to every bathroom in connec- 
tion with which a gas appliance for heating water for the pur- 
pose of supplying a bath is fixed, and to every such appliance 
fixed in connection with a bathroom, whether the appliance 
shall have been fixed before or after the passing of the Bristol 
Corporation Act, 1926. 

It would be seen that the powers were retrospective in that they 
applied to geysers already fitted and in use at present, in addition 
to those to be fitted in new houses and also reconstructed bathrooms. 
With regard to present notices, the Medical Officer of Health was 
made responsible, and inspections were carried out by the sanitary 
inspectors, who had the whole-hearted support of the Bristol Gas 
Company. There was no legal power of entry to make examination 
for this purpose, but cases could be found, and notices served, 
by the inspectors in their ordinary capacity as district inspectors. To 
assist the builders and plumbers, diagrammatic views of safety in- 
stallations had been provided and distributed showing the methods 
of construction and ventilation. As there was a large variety of baffles 
on the market, with varied degrees of efficiency, the Bristol Gas 
Company had installed at one of their depéts a plant for testing the 
various types. Lectures and practical demonstrations had been given 
by the Gas Company to persons interested, and a baffle had been 
designed by their staff which had stood a great many tests against 
varied changes of atmosphere and wind pressure, and was _ proof 
against back-draught, while in addition it assisted proper and suffi- 
cient ventilation. 


_ 
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GAS REGULATION ACT APPLICATIONS. 
SPECIAL ORDERS. 
Bilston Gas Light and Coke Company. 


To extend the limits of supply so as to include so much of the 
urban district of Coseley in the County of Stafford, as such urban 
district was constituted on June 30, 1928, as is not within the exist- 
ing limits of supply of the Company. 





Bradford Corporation. 
To empower the Corporation to use scheduled lands for gas pur- 
poses, and to make provisions as to the recovery of demands relative 
to the undertaking. 
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“ ALL-ELECTRIC” HOUSE DANGER. 

City Health Officer’s Warning, 
“The gas industry has been an enormous factor in reducing the 
smoke evil of great citi¢és,’’ declared Dr. S. G. Moore, the Medical 
Officer of Health for Huddersfield, in an address on ‘* Smoke Abate- 


ment ” at the Royal Sanitary Congress, Plymouth, on Friday, July 20. 

Reputable British makers, he said, had caused prolonged scientific 
researches to be made into the whole question of gas heating, and the 
results were seen to-day in serviceable, scientifically-constructed equip- 
ment that could be safely used without the slightest detrimental effects 
to health. The good modern gas fire heated adequately and assisted 
in healthful ventilation, and for these reasons it must be given an 
important place in the heating arrangements of new housing schemes. 

Municipal housing authorities and builders had come to see in gas 
a powerlul ally in the campaign against smoke, and were making 
plentiful use of it. Gas stoves were now regularly used in the kitchens 
of most houses in the land. This development alone had made a great 
difference. He asked them to imagine, if they could, what the effect 
would be if this change had not taken place, and (say) on a Sunday 
morning, 10 million coal ranges were simultaneously cooking the 
Sunday dinner, causing 10 million kitchen chimneys to belch forth 
dense volumes of black smoke. They would then have a very good 
idea of what domestic smoke could really achieve in the way of 
nuisances, 

Dealing with the ‘‘ all-gas’’ and the “ all-electric’? house, Dr. 
Moore said it was desirable to point out that with the latter type 
of structure an undesirable practice had crept in of omitting flues from 
the rooms. ‘‘ In this country,”’ he declared, ‘‘ an air channel of ade- 
quate dimensions from near the floor to the roof top is the normal 
means of ventilation in the rooms of houses, and, whatever the system 
of heating provided, one should be allowed for in every apartment 
designed tor human occupation. The grid or air brick is not suffi- 
cient to ensure properly hygienic conditions when free ventilation does 
not exist, while the earthenware pipe of small dimensions and such 
like are worse than useless.’’ 


_ 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
Lonpon, July 23. 

Creosote remains unchanged at about 8d. per gallon f.o.b. 

Pitch is somewhat easier, and is said to be about 57s. 6d. per ton, 
with very little business passing. 

The demand for pure benzole is quite good at about 1s. 8d. per 
gallon. There is, however, rather a poor demand for pure toluole, 
and the price is nominal at about 2s. per gallon. 


Solvent naphtha, 95/160, is steady at about 1s. 6d. to 1s. 63d. per 
gallon. 





Tar Products in the Provinces. 
July 23. 

Markets for tar products generally remain quiet; but, of course, 
this is quite usual at the present time of the year. 

Pitch.—There is more inquiry on the part of Continental con- 
sumers, The figures which they indicate are, however, considerably 
below the prices which have recently been ruling; but a fair amount 
of business has been done on the parity of about 52s. 6d. f.o.b. 

Creosote.—The market is still steady, and the demand for home 
and export continues. 

Water-white prodycts are still firm, and makers are not at all 
anxious to sell at present prices. 

Crude carbolic is quiet, and the crystal manufacturers have again 
reduced their quotation for crude carbolic. ‘ 

Cresylic acid is steady, but the demand is small. 

lhe average prices of gas-works products during the week were: 
Gas-works tar, 36s. 6d. to 41s. 6d. Pitch—East Coast, 51s. to 53s. 6d. 
f.o.b. West Coast—Manchester, 45s. to 46s.; Liverpool, 47s. 6d. 
to 48s. 6d.; Clyde, 46s. to 48s. 6d. Toluole, naked, North, 1s. 5d. 
to 1s, 6d. nominal. Coal-tar crude naphtha, in bulk, North, gd. to 
10d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 1s. 13d. to 1s. 2d. Heavy 
naphtha, North, 1s. to 1s. o}d. Creosote, in bulk, North, liquid, 63d. 
to Ojd.; salty, 6d. to 6jd.; Scotland, 6d. to 64d. Heavy oils, in 
bulk, North, 8jd. to 83d. Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct., 2s. 2d. to 2s. 23d. 
prompt. Naphthalene, £13 to £15; salts, £5 to £5 10s., bags in- 
cluded. Anthracene, ‘‘ A” quality, 2}d. per minimum 4o p.ct., purely 
nominal; ‘ B ”’ quality, unsaleable. 


Benzole Prices. 
The following are considered to be the market prices to-day : 


s. d. s. d. 
Crude benzole © 104 to o 11 per gallon at works 
Motor o > oe =a € Bw 8 2 aw ” ” 
go p.ct. ,, * «0. 2 we ” ” ” 
Pure 80 ence Simao te «a ” ” 


CONTRACTS OPEN, 





Lamp Pillars. 
The Lighting Sub-Committee of the City of Sheffield invite ten- 
ders for the supply of lamp pillars. [See advert. on p. 224.] 


iin, 
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The Skipton Gas Committee report a profit on the year’s working 
of £5951; and a reduction is to take place in the price of gas to 
the ordinary consumers in Skipton and Gargrave of 3d. per 1000 
c.ft. from the July reading of the meters, and by 2d. to the prepay- 
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CONDITIONS. 
Inlet Pressures up to 20 in. 
Outlet - 6 in. to 10 in. 
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KIRKE 


PATENT WASTE HEAT 


BOILERS 


working on @ 


WATER GAS PLANT 
of 


Yokohame 





A battery of 3 Kirke Patent Waste Heat Boilers installed 


for a Japanese client. An excellent example of turning 
waste into profit. 


WHY 


have we obtained such satisfactory 
results for owners of Water Gas Plants? 


BECAUSE 


there is 


1. COMPLETE COMBUSTION 


of the “Blow” Gases. 


2. NO PRIMING 


because the boiler is horizontal. 


3. NO LEAKAGE 


at inlet tube-plate because scale cannot 
fall on the inlet tube-plate as in the 
case of a vertical boiler. 


4. SAVING OF SPACE . 


because the boiler is elevated. 


5. TUBES ARE EASILY CLEANED 
on both sides. 


Write to us for full particulars: 


SPENCER-BONECOURT 


LIMITED 


BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER, 
‘Phone: VICTORIA 2802-3. 
Telegraphic Adiress: “ BONECOURT, SOWEST, LONDON.” 
O. & S. 


50-64 S.W.1 
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COAL TRADE REPORTS. 
From Our Own Correspondents. 
NORTH-EAST COAST. 


The market has again been quiet and dull, and inquiry from abroad 
has shown no improvement. The chief point of interest at present is 
the expected announcement as to Government schemes for early 
assistance to the coal trade; the general expectation being some form 
of relief in railway rates. Consumers and buyers of coal are already 
putting out feelers to the collieries as to what concessions they may 
expect as a result of any cheapening of production costs in this way. 
The collieries, however, badly need every penny they can get, as is 
shown by the wages ascertainment figures of recent months; and it is 
ronsidered unlikely that any scheme will be put up without a serious 
attempt to ensure that the benefit is not passed on. 

In the meantime, business has been at a minimum, and idle time 
widespread. Wear Special gas makes quote 15s. 3d. to 15s. 6d. f.o.b., 
and best qualities ask 14s. 9d. Seconds and others are 13s. to 13s. 6d. 
Durham unscreened coking is 13s. 3d. to 13s. 6d. Best bunkers ask 
14s. to 14s. 3d., and seconds 13s. to 138. 6d. Northumberland steams 
are still keeping to the fixed prices of 13s. 6d. for best screened down- 
wards. Gas coke is quietly steady at 19s. 6d. to 20s, f.o.b, for ship- 
ment. 

YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE. 

Gas coals are being bought at last year’s figures; but there are 
indications of a slight increase in the near future. 

Industrial fuel is moving slowly, and the heavy trades are not con- 
suming the tonnage that was anticipated. Coking coals are in fairly 
good request; but furnace coke has not advanced in value. 

Export coals under the subsidy scheme are moving freely, and this 
is causing greater activity in the coal trade than was apparent a few 
months ago. 

House coal is slightly discounted, and as a result prices are 
modic. 

The following are the Humber bunker and export prices, f.o.b. 
shipping ports: 

South Yorkshire—Hards, Association, 17s. 3d. to 17s. 6d. bunkers, 
14s. 6d. export; screened gas coal, 14s. to 15s. 6d.; washed trebles, 
14s. 6d. to 15s. 6d.; washed doubles, 14s. 3d. to 14s. 6d.; washed 
singles, 6d. to 14s. export; washed smalls 12s. 6d. bunkers, 
10s. 6d. export; rough slack, 11s. 6d. to 11s. gd. bunkers; smithy 
peas, 16s. 6d. to 18s. 6d. export, all per ton. 

West Yorkshire—Hartley’s (f.o.b. Goole), 3d. to 13s. od.; 
screened gas coal, 14s. ; washed trebles, 14s. 3d. to 15s. 3d.; washed 
doubles, 13s. 6d. to 13s. 9d.; washed singles, 13s. to 13s. 9d. ; washed 
smalls, 1os.; unwashed trebles, 14s.; unwashed doubles, 11s. to 
11s. 3d.; rough slack, 8s. 9d. to gs, 3d.; coking smalls, 7s. 9d. to 
8s. od. per ton. 

Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire.—Top hards, 16s. 6d. to 17s. 6d. 
bunkers, 14s. 3d. to 15s. 6d. export; cobbles, 14s. to 15s.; washed 
trebles, 14s. 3d. to 15s. ; washed doubles, 14s. ; washed singles, 13s. 6d. 
export ; washed smalls, 12s. 6d. bunkers, ros. 6d. export ; unwashed 
doubles, 11s. to 12s. export; rough slack, 11s. 6d. to 11s. gd. bunkers, 
gs. to gs. 6d. export, all per ton. 

Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Nottinghamshire—Screened steam coal 
15s. to 16s. bunkers, 12s. to 13s. 3d. export; gas coke, 20s. to 23s. ; 
furnace coke, 18s. to 19s. 6d. export ; washed steam 15s. od. to 16s. 3d. 
bunkers, all per ton. 
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MIDLANDS. 


The trade is at what appears to be the lowest ebb in all depart- 
ments. But apparently there are consumers who think that bottom 
has not yet been touched, for they turn a deaf ear when advised 
that they are not likely to enjoy for long so good an opportunity of 
stocking against the winter. High-grade household coals are being 
offered at rates to parallel which it would be necessary to go back 
to pre-war days. But buying is generally postponed till after the 
holidays. 

Some very large stocks of locomotive coals are being put down by 
the railways. Gas undertakings are in many cases asking for 
deliveries to be retarded as their accommodation is already over- 
strained. Nearly all the gas contracts for the ensuing year have 
been fixed up. In some cases where negotiations have been delayed 
collieries are asking a shilling a ton more than they accepted a month 
ago. The instances in which they are getting the advance must be 
very rare indeed, however, for where there is resistance it is not 
insisted upon. 

Merchants are keeping their holdings down to the minimum. Their 
view is that market conditions are entirely opposed to the policy of 
stocking—except by consumers. In any case, they do not want to 
run the risk of burning their fingers again. 


~~ 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Turner’s Art Metal Canopy Surrounds. 


Formerly, canopy surrounds could only be supplied with limited 
margin of adjustment ; but Messrs. F. Turner, of Birmingham, have 
introduced a surround with a comparatively large amount of adjust- 
ment, which will meet the requirements of those who wish to stock 
canopy surrounds. This will avoid having to order surrounds specially 
for every job; and no time will be lost waiting for a surround to 
be made, finished, and dispatched. 





—— 
— 





From the British, Foreign, and Colonial Automatic Light Con- 
trolling Company, Ltd., of Bournemouth (makers of the “* Gunfire y 
controllers and switches), we have to acknowledge receipt of a neat 
little ashtray which was made by them in their machine shop, and 
is an example of good workmanship. 
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How the Use of Gas Abolishes Smoke. 


On Sunday morning, Jan. 8 last, the Reading Gas Company, Mr. 
D. H. Helps, the Engineer and Manager, informs us, took a record 
of the half-hourly output of gas from 11 a.m. until 1.30 p.m. The 
maximum hour’s output then amounted to 449,000 c.ft. between 12 
and 1 o'clock. On Sunday, July 15, which was the hottest day 
experienced in the country during the past five years, the output of 
gas between 12 a.m. and 1 p.m. was 438,000 c.{ft., or 97°5 p.ct. of the 
output during the same hour on Sunday, Jan. 8. It is most remark- 
able that, though there would not be any gas fires in use on Sunday 
morning, July 15, the consumption of gas was practically the same 
as on Sunday, Jan. 8, when a large number of gas fires would be 
in operation. ‘This is due, of course, to the much greater employ- 
ment of gas cooking stoves in place of coal ranges in the summer 
time. The following is an extract from the report of the Medical 
Officer of Health for Reading, Dr. Milligan, for the year 1926: 
‘* Nuisance from smoke is not a serious menace to health in the 
area. .. . The rapidly increasing number of gas cookers now being 
installed has done much to remove any likelihood of nuisance from 
domestic smoke—a much more important contribution to the smoke 
nuisance than has been generally realized.’’ On July 17 a large 
photograph of London taken from Parliament Hill appeared in ‘‘ The 
Times,’’ beneath which the following remark was printed: ‘‘ The 
pellucidity of the atmosphere and its freedom from smoke have been 
remarkable during the spell of warm weather, and the exceptional 
clearness of this photograph, which is rarely to be obtained, illus- 
trates how London might appear but for the coal fire.’’ All this is 
valuable evidence as to the great work which the gas industry is 
doing to improve the atmosphere above our towns. 


_ 
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Gas Light and Coke Company’s Dividend.—The Directors of 
the Company have declared dividends for the half-year ended 
June 30 last as follows: On the 4 p.ct. consolidated preference stock, 
at the rate of £4 p.ct. per annum; on the 33 p.ct. maximum stock, 
at the rate of £3 10s. p.ct. per annum; and on the ordinary stock, 
at the rate of £5 10s. p.ct. per annum. 


Lochgelly Gas Company’s Dividend.—Mr. William Penman pre- 
sided at the annual meeting of the Lochgelly Gas Company, Ltd. 
The Directors’ report showed that the consumption had increased by 
4 million c.ft. The credit. at profit and loss was £2285; and 
the Directors recommended a dividend of 6 p.ct., free of tax, leaving 
£605 to be carried forward to the next account. 


Tottenham Company’s Dividend.—The Directors of the. Totten- 
ham District Light, Heat, and Power Company have declared divi- 
dends at the following rates in respect of the half-year ended June 30: 
On the 5 p.ct. preference stock, 5 p.ct. per annum; on the 5} p.ct. 
preference stock, 5} p.ct. per annum; on the “ A ”’ stock, 8 p.ct. 
per annum; and on the ‘* B”’ stock, 6} p.ct. per annum, all less 
income-tax. The dividends are payable on Aug. 10. 


Year’s Working at Colne.—The report of the Engineer (Mr. 
Frederic Thorpe) on the working of the Colne Gas Department for 
the year ended March 31 states that the net profit was £5999. An 
adverse balance of £1926 due to loss on the 1926-27 working has 
been wiped out, £2000 has been transferred to the rating account, 
and the balance of £2073 is now in the reserve fund account. The 
profits of the Department covering a period of 30 years have been 
£95,046, of which amount £,83,357 has been handed over to rate 
relief. The total quantity of gas manufactured was 258 million c.ft.— 
a decrease of 14 millions on the previous year. The average annual 
consumption per consumer with ordinary meter was 32,000 c.ft., and 
with prepayment meter 24,400 c.ft. 





Welsbach Light Company’s Annual Outing.—On Saturday, 
July 14, the annual outing of the Head Office, fitting shop, and 
warehouse staffs was held under ideal conditions. The party left 


Welsbach House at 9 a.m. by chars-a-bancs for Hindhead, where 
lunch was served at the Royal Huts Hotel, presided over by the 
General Manager, Mr. H. Talbot. During the afternoon the annual 
sports took place; and after tea the numerous prizes were presented 
by Mrs. Talbot. In the course of Mr. Talbot’s remarks immediately 
following the lunch, he referred to the excellent arrangements which 
had been made by the Committee, and said that year by year each 
outing had been more successful than the previous one. He par- 
ticularly wished to thank the Chairman of the Committee—Mr. 
W. J. Gower. A telegram of good wishes was received from the 
Chairman of the Company—Mr. J. R. Yates. At 8 o’clock the 
party left Hindhead, arriving at King’s Cross at 10.30. 


Parkinson and W. & B. Cowan, Ltd.—In their annual report for 
the year ended March 31 last, the Directors state that the income 
received and accrued from the Company’s Subsidiary and Associated 
Companies, which in the previous year was substantially larger than 
formerly, has been maintained. This result is arrived at after sub- 
stantial adverse balances in the accounts of the Company’s Subsi- 
diaries engaged in the gas meter business have been extinguished. 
These adverse balances were due to exceptional price competition in 
recent years; but conditions of that trade are now more normal. 
After paying debenture interest for the year, and providing for de- 
preciation of buildings, there is a balance of net profit of £80,362 ; 
and the disposable balance is £73,228. Out of this the Directors 
recommend the payment of a final dividend for the year of 7} p.ct. 
(less income-tax) on ordinary shares—making with the interim divi- 
dend a total dividend for the year of 10 p.ct. In order to make the 
Company’s shares more readily marketable, permission to deal in 
them has been obtained from the Committee of the London Stock 
Exchange; and in this connection it is considered that the present 
name of the Company which, in the market, is regarded as somewhat 
cumbersome, should be changed to ‘‘ Parkinson & Cowan, Ltd.,”’ 
for which purpose an opportunity will be given to shareholders to pass 
the necessary special resolution. 





Nelson Gas Department.—Mr. James Mitcheil, Engineer and 
General Manager of the Borough of Nelson Gas Department, reports 
for the year ended March 31 a gross profit of (433,053, and a net 


profit of £17,950. 


Continental Union Gas Company, Ltd.—The Directors announce 
that it is proposed to pay, on Oct. 20 next, a final dividend of 3} p.ct, 
on the preference stock—making 7 p.ct. for the year—and a divicend 
of 1 p.ct. on the ordinary stock (both less income-tax at 4s. in the 
pound) for the year ended June 30. 

Commercial Gas Company’s Dividend.—The Directors of the 
Commercial Gas Company have declared an interim dividend on the 
ordinary stock for the half-year to June 30 at the rate of 5§ p.ct, 
per annum (less income-tax), payable on Aug. 15. The dividen: is 
at the same rate as for the corresponding half-year of 1927. 

Birmingham Corporation Accounts.—The accounts of the Cor. 
poration for the year ended March 31 (with a copy of which we have 
been favoured by Mr. J. R. Johnson, F.S.A.A., the City Treasu‘er) 
show that the gas profits for the year carried to the borough fund 
amounted to £41,200. The total revenue of the undertaking was 
£2,532,389, and the working expenses were £.2,155,943—leaving a 
gross profit of £376,440. Deducting £234,596 for loan charves, 
there remained a net profit of £141,850, of which £100,650 was 
carried to special expenditure account. The sum standing to the 
credit of the reserve fund at the end of the financial period was 
4751099. 

Wells Gas Light Company, Ltd.—In their report for the year 
ended March 31, the Directors state that the sale of gas is steadily 
increasing. The gross receipts for the year amounted to £13,533, 
and the expenditure to £10,138, leaving a balance profit of £53395, 
as compared with £2078 in 1927. The credit balance of prafit and 
loss account to be carried to the next account is £3513. The Direc. 
tors recommended the payment of final dividends for the year as 
follows: On the ordinary and preference stock at the rate of 2} p.ct. 
per annum; and on the new (1925) preference stock at the rate of 
3% p-ct. per annum, making, with the interim dividends paid in 
December, 1927, 5 p.ct. and 6} p.ct. for the year, less tax. 

Welsbach Light Shares.—Imperial Chemical Industries have 
offered to acquire the Welsbach Light Company’s shares on the fol- 
lowing terms: One Imperial Chemical Industries fully-paid ordinary 
share for every two Welsbach shares, and one Imperial Chemical 
Industries fully-paid deferred share for every twenty Welsbach shares. 
The Imperial Chemical shares will rank pari passu with the old 
shares of that Company, and carry dividend from Jan. 1 last. The 
offer is subject to withdrawal after Aug. 14 next, if not then accepted 
by holders of 76 p.ct. of Welsbach shares. The offer, which the 
Welsbach Board recommend for acceptance, will be sent to share- 
holders with a form of assent, together with the accounts and annual 
report, in which a dividend of 24 p.ct., less tax, is recommended. 

Heywood Gas Department.—In his annual report on the working 
of the Department for the year ended March 31, Mr. R. Prince, the 
Manager, states that there is a net profit of £766. A sum of £2332 
has been paid out of revenue for renewal of plant. The total quantity 
of gas manufactured amounted to 152 million c.ft., a decrease on 
1920-27 of 12 millions. The quantity of gas sold, as registered by 
consumers’ meters, was 135 million c.ft.—a decrease of 12 millions, 
equal to 814 p.ct. The income from residuals was £(3696 less than 
in 1926-27. The showroom, observes Mr. Prince, continues to justify 
its existence by the amount of business done, and there is no doubt 
that the public appreciate its convenience. During the year, apart 
from miscellaneous sales, complaints, and inquiries dealt with, 796 
orders for apparatus were received. 

Gas at the Yorkshire Show.—One of the most popular features 
at the Yorkshire Show—the biggest county agricultural show in the 
country—held at Halifax on July 18, 19, and 20, was the gas appli- 
ances exhibit between the main avenue and the chief judging ring. 
The exhibit was a large joint one, comprising several adjoining stands, 
arranged by the Halifax Corporation Gas Department, the Elland- 
cum-Greetland Gas Company, the Brighouse Corporation Gas De- 
partment, the Todmorden Corporation Gas Department, the Hebden 
Bridge and Mytholmroyd Gas Board, and the Sowerby Bridge Urban 
District Council Gas Department. The heads of the sales depart- 
ments of the six undertakings, and their staffs, had acted in collabora- 
tion in lay-out and equipment, aiming to make the stand a thoroughly 
comprehensive display of the many uses to which gas can be put 
by the general public. Handsome upright signs of black lettering 
on silver pillars separated the portions of the joint stand taken by 
the six undertakings, and proclaimed the names of the undertakings 
concerned. The roofing bore effective gas slogans, and the whole was 
crowned by a large gas lantern of the most up-to-date type for out- 
door lighting. Features of the stand included all phases of interior 
and exterior lighting, fires, cookers, boilers,-circulators, geysers, and 
water-heating appliances generally, gas irons, and refuse destructors. 
Messrs. Spinks, Ltd., of Bradford, who are among the biggest 
show caterers in the country, and have undertaken the sole catering 
for the Yorkshire Show for many years, used gas extensively. ‘hey 
had eight large gas-heated boilers and several cookers, the supply 
being laid on specially by the Halifax Gas Department. 





The Pudsey Gas Company have reduced the price of gas from 
g'2d. to 86d. per therm, as from July 1. 

A reduction of 1d. per therm (approximately 43d. per 1000 c.!t.) 
for next quarter was announced at a meeting of the Poulton Council 
on July 19. 

Mr. G. L. Jennings, who will be remembered by readers of the 
** JourRNAL ”’ as having been responsible for the greatly admired gas 
installations at the British Empire Exhibition, Wembley, and who 
had a very wide experience. with the Brentford Gas Company, is 
desirous of placing this experience at the disposal of a gas un/Jer- 
taking in the position of Distribution Superintendent. 
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PIROGCESE 


(W.C.Holmes ¢CoLtd., Patentees ¢ Sole Makers)’ 








A Combined Patent ‘‘ Dri-Gas’’ Plant for the extraction of naphthalene and 
moisture supplied to the Tunbridge Wells Gas Co. Capacity, 2,000,000 c.ft 
of gas per day J. L. LANGFORD, Esq., Engineer and Manager. 


20 OTHER PLANTS AT WORK OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION. 
“ DRI-GAS” PLANTS are now in operation at :— 


Bournemouth 2 Portsmouth 

Bristol ‘3 Tunbridge Wells 
Blackpool s¢ Taunton 

Colne Weston-super-Mare 


Gas Light & Coke Co., London (Staines Works) 


In all cases where Plants have been at work for periods 
of from six months to two years, there has been a con- 
siderable reduction in the number of consumers’ complaints. 
















siitaeiiniie SPECIALISTS IN THE DESIGN AND ith ion 
<aaiiiiie MANUFACTURE OF PLANT FOR THE BE an 
HUDDERSFIELD.” || RECOVERY AND REFINING OF COAL}  bttemlcl’ i" 
BY-PRODUCTS AND TREATMENT et alee sctia as 
OF FUEL GASES 





London Office : - 119, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 
: Telephone: VIC 4505 
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GREATER TUBE SERVICE 
Bromford Seamless Steel Mains 


for Welded-joint Services 












x» 
LAA A AAPA AP APD 
J MAAAVABVUABARA AVS DUREBreenee” 











For all Welded-joint low or high pressure Systems, 
we supply Tubes in a 


Special Quality Steel 


that ensures utmost homogeneity in the finished 
Weld, while its ductility eliminates risk of fracture 
and consequential leakage. 

















Supplied with plain, chamfered, or turned back 
ends in lengths of straight tube, and also in Bends, 
Tee Pieces, and other manipulations. 


Bromford 


TUBE CO LTD 











Tubes with Inserted Joints can be 
supplied with pilger head to increase 
the thickness at mouth of socket. 


























oe BIRMINGHAM. “ams: “tun, 


Sales Dept.: Rocky Lane, Aston, Birmingham, to which all enquiries should be sent. 
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D URING our career we must have repaired 
about four million gas meters, and the repair 
of to-day is more extensive and costly than that 
of, say, twenty years ago. This is not only 
because materials and labour are dearer, but also 
because the domestic value of gas is being more 
and more appreciated, and consumers are using 
their meters more lavishly. It is not to be 
expected that larger demand meters will replace 
the ‘‘ old five-light” for some years to come, for 
reasons of expense alone, but it undoubtedly is 
a fact that a meter worked well within its 
maximum demand will give as generous service 
as did the meters of twenty years ago. 





Advertisement of Thomas Glover & Co., Limited. 
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PARKINSON’S 
GOVERNORS 


CAN BE DESIGNED TO CONTROL 


PR ESSU RE with Varying: Quantity. 


QUANTITY with Varying Pressure. 


P ROPORTION with Varying Quantity and Pressure. 





WEIGHT, WATER, 
OR 
GAS PRESSURE LOADING. 








W. PARKINSON & CO., 


INCORPORATED IN PARKINSON &.COWAN (GAS METERS), LTD, 


Cortacre Lane, Crry Roap, 
LONDO N, E.C.1. 
Telegrams: “INDEX, IsLinG, 
Lonpon.” 

’Phone Nos. : 4270 Clerkenwell 


Bett Barn Roan, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
‘* GASMETERS,B’HAM.”’ 
2245 Midland, ’Bham. 


Mornineton STREET, 
Ormeau Roan, 
BELFAST. 

‘ PREPAYMENT, BELFAST.”’ 
3274 Belfast. 
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